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Jet Age 


Brilliant Opening of the New Kai Tak Runway 


Comet IV makes Hongkong Debut 


Hongkong’s new 8,350-foot runway, comprising the first 
phase in the development of a modern international airport at 
Kai Tak, was officially opened by His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir Robert Black, last Friday, September 12, 1958. 

Hongkong is gifted with a fine natural harbour for ship- 
ping, but its mountainous topography has presented considerable 
obstacles to the siting of a modern airport. The old airport, 
which had two short runways of light construction, was half- 
encircled by mountains and the approaches were notoriously 
difficult. During the post-war years a comprehensive search 
was made for an alternative site. The only sizeable area of 
flat‘land lies in the north-west corner of the Colony, far from 
the centre of population, and is heavily cultivated. For these 
reasons, sites in this area were rejected. The search then moved 
closer to the harbour area, with the possibility cf levelling islands 
cor reclaiming areas from the sea. Att the beginning of 1953, 
Government decided to investigate in detail a scheme for the 
construction of a new runway on a promontory of land to be 
reclaimed within the harbour area. The promontory would 
extend out into the middle of Kowloon Bay, and be linked at 
its landward end to a corner of the old airport. 


A Unique Scheme: A full engineering investigation 
was made of the site, and included over 400 borings, mainly in 
the seabed, totalling about three miles in length. The average 
depth of water was found to be 24 feet, while the surface of 
the seabed consisted of a layer of soft mud which extended to 
an average depth of 40 feet below sea level. Although the 
promontory would lie within the sheltered waters of the harbour, 
heavy seawalls would nevertheless be required to withstand 
waves during typhoons. The layer of mud would have to be 
completely dredged out from under the seawalls and partly so 


under the runway. Two-thirds of the fill for the reclamation 
would be below water, and the great majority of the total fill 
would have to be obtained by dredging. A deposit of sand 
was located in the seabed about two miles from the site, and 
this was the most suitable available source of fill material, 
although deep dredging would be involved. Another source of 
fill would be provided by the demolition of a low spur of hills 
that obstructed the approach to the landward end of the runway. 

A project report on the scheme was submitted to Govern- 
ment and was approved in the summer of 1954. The scheme 
includes a runway 8,350 feet long and 200 feet wide, which is 
surfaced with asphalt and designed to carry the loads of the 
largest jet airliners at present foreseen. There is a taxiway 
running the full length of the runway, and these are sited on a 
promontory 795 feet wide which extends out into Kowloon Bay 
for a distance of over I! miles, and involves reclamation of 
163 acres of land. The scheme is thought to be unique in that 
no other runway of comparable size has been built in relatively 
deep water. 


Construction of the Promontory: In August, 1955 
the contract for this work was awarded to the French Company, 
the Societe Francaise d’Entreprises de Dragages et de Travaux 
Publics, who tendered in association with the British Company, 
Gammon (Malaya) Limited, as their main Sub-Contractors. 
The French Company were to undertake the dredging and 
marine work, and Gammon (Malaya) Limited the hill excava- 
tion and construction of the drainage, the runway and part of 
the seawalls. The value of the contract was about £514 
million, which is believed to be-the largest single civil engineer- 
ing contract in the history of ‘South East Asia. The time 
allowed for the contract was three years, and the first six months 
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of this were mainly devoted to assembling the necessary engineer- 
ing plant on site. Two large modern bucket dredgers of Dutch 
manufacture were towed out from the South of France; a grab 
dredger and two small cutter-suction dredgers were ordered and 
shipped from the U.S.A.; a fleet of nine tugs and ten barges 
and some pontoons were fabricated in Hongkong shipyards. 
Messrs. Gammon (Malaya) Limited brought much of their 
plant from Singapore and the remainder, including 40 Thorny- 
craft lorries, from England and the U.S.A. The dredging fleet 
was subsequently augmented by the addition of a hopper suction 
dredger, while over 100 lorries belonging to local contractors 
assisted in the work of hill removal. 

In the 214 years working time available, the mud had to 
be dredged, the seawalls built, the land made and allowed to 
settle, and finally the runway and taxiways had to be built to a 
very high standard. The volume of mud to be removed 
amounted to about 2% million cu. yds., and it had to be carried 
six miles and dumped from barges outside the harbour area; 
three million cu. yds. of earth from the hills had to be conveyed 
through one of the most densely populated districts in the world; 
the balance of fill required, amounting to 7% million cu. yds., 
had to be dredged from depths of up to 80 feet below the sea. 

In all, some 13 million cu. yds. of material had to be 
moved, which is equivalent to four to five times the volume of 
the Great Pyramid at Gizeh. Dredging operations proceeded 
continuously 24 hours by day and night, six days a week, with 
frequent work on Sundays. Hill excavation continued from 
7 a.m. to 11 p.m., usually seven days a week. On several 
occasions, over a million cubic yards of material were moved in 
a month. The dredging was completed in 20 months, after 
which the 60 acres of paved runway and taxiway were built in 
less than nine months. Although the bulk of the work was done 
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by machine, the average labour force numbered about 2,000, 
with a peak figure of 3,000, and in all some 20 million man 
hours were expended on the work. 

Cost and Size: The new runway extends over 114 
miles into Kowloon Bay as the photograph shows. Its cost, 
excluding the terminal building, public area and ancillary build- 
ings, comes to about HK$110 millions. With the terminal 
building, etc. the cost will be in the region of HK $128 millions. 
It is of interest to compare the cost and size of the new inter- 
national airport at Gatwick, 25 miles south of London which 
was opened by the Queen early in June. The cost of Gatwick 
was HK$112 millions. Its main runway which was built on 
existing land, is shorter in length than Kai Tak by 1,350 feet. 


OFFICIAL OPENING CEREMONY 

The opening ceremony of this unique runway was per- 
formed in a unique way. The Governor, accompanied by Lady 
Black and their two daughters, crossed the harbour in a heli- 
copter which flew through and broke a ribbon stretched across 
the new runway to perform the physical opening ceremony. 
Immediately after the ribbon was cut and while the helicopter 
was manoeuvring for a landing position, a two-minute salvo of 
Chinese firecrackers was let off. 

The Governor, in his address before declaring the new 
runway open to air traffic, said in part:—‘“We have built a 
runway and taxiway long enough and strong enough to provide 
for large modern transport aircraft, some of which will come 
into operation early next year. The runway is stressed to take 
aircraft of at least 400,000 Ibs all-up weight. We have been 
discussing the provision of an improved airport for Hongkong 
for many years. As far back as 1947, again in 1949, and 
yet again in 1951, we formulated plans to this end. These 
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The newly completed 8,350-foot long runway at Kai Tak Airport, looking north-west from Kowloon Bay. 


included proposals to develop the existing runways, to build a 
new airport at Deep Bay, on Lamma Island, at Stanley Bay, 
and on a reclamation adjoining Stonecutters Island. We con- 
sidered as many as fourteen sites, but, for various reasons, we 
discarded all of them in favour of this runway projecting into 
Kowloon Bay. 

“The promontory which you now see stretching before you 
is the result of continuous effort by a large labour force, a force 
composed in the main of our own local men who were trained 
to operate some of the most modern equipment in the world.” 

After referring to the gigantic task of ensuring a sound 
formation he continued: —‘“The task has involved the handling 
of materials to the order of 20 million tons, and the construction 
of more than three miles of seawall in the short space of 20 
months. After this, in a further period of ten months, came 
the construction of 60 acres of pavements and many other large« 
scale operations. As more up-to-date information on the per- 
formance of modern jet transport aircraft became available, we 
had to make various alterations to ensure that the runway would 
meet future operational requirements. The new runway has 
been well tested and has proved to be capable of withstanding 
the stresses and strains imposed by modern aircraft. Technically, 
there will now be no restrictions on the loading of aircraft, which 
is, of course, a great improvement over existing operations in 
which the limitation of the present runways has restricted airline 
operators. 

“When the whole project is completed by the end of 1960 
Kai Tak will be one of the most modern and best equipped 
airports in the Far East, comparable with any major airport in 
the world. Henceforth, Hongkong will not only be noted for 
its fine natural harbour but also for its imaginatively planned 
runway. We shall be able to handle a greater number of 


tourists and a larger volume of entrepot air freight. As with 
our harbour in the past, so will this runway help us, in this 
modern air age, to develop the trade on which Hongkong’s 
prosperity was founded.” 


AIR DISPLAY 


A display of formation aerobatics by the flying Venom IV 
jets of Royal Air Force was staged after the opening address 
and was followed by demonstration flights by nine civil aircraft, 
largely representative of types to be seen in the course of any 
normal day’s movements at Kai Tak. Due to the strong 
wind a DH Tiger Moth trainer, owned by the Far East Flying 
Training School Ltd., did not take part in the display. A 
DC-3 Dakota, owned by Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd., was 
the first to take off followed by a DC-6B from the same Com- 
pany. A Stratocruiser, owned by Pan American, was next, 
followed by two Super “‘G”’ Constellations owned by Air India 
International and Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. A Viscount 
760, owned by Hongkong Airways Ltd., was next, with a 
Britannia 314 owned by Canadian Pacific Air Line following. 
The last to take off was the Comet IV pure jet airliner, owned 
by BOAC, and specially flown here for the occasion. On 
board the Comet in the fly-past was Sir Robert and Lady Black 
with their daughters Barbara and Kathyrn, Mr. M. J. Muspratt- 
Williams, Director of Civil Aviation, and his daughter, Adine. 
The jet-prop Britannia 314, owned by CPAL, arrived here 
specially to participate in the opening ceremony, the first time 
that this new version of the Bristol Britannia has come here. 
The plane left last Sunday on its scheduled run to 
Tokyo and Vancouver. Air India International also brought 
their latest Super “‘G’’ Constellation for the occasion; the air- 
craft left the factory only a fortnight ago. 
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THE NEXT PHASE 

The construction of a new parking apron and the provision 
of a temporary terminal building will be started towards the 
end of this month and be completed by the end of May, 1959. 
The contract for this parking apron, worth HK $6,932,072.74, 
was recently awarded to the Hongkong firm of the Paul Y 
Construction Co. What will eventually be the airport freight 
building is being built immediately for use as a temporary 
terminal building until construction of the permanent passenger 
terminal is completed. 
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The construction of the permanent terminal building will 
be completed before the end of 1960. The existing terminal 
building, about half a mile from the new runway, will have to 
be used between now and next May whilst the second phase is 
in progress. An airport lighting system is being installed on 
the runway taxiways and approaches to both ends of the run- 
ways. New radio and radar aids to navigation and approach 
are also being provided and these, associated with the lighting 
system, will permit both day and night flying in weather that 
would have closed the old airport to air traffic. 


EURAFRASIA OF THE FUTURE 


By Dr. S. D. Goitein 


As the events connected with the Suez Canal crisis and 
the Sinai campaign of November 1956 have demonstrated even 
to the remotest observer, peace and strife in the Middle East is 
not a local affair. Consequently, any real solution of the 
area's problems cannot be achieved by local means and actions 
alone. The question of Arab-Israel relations is part of the 
greater problem of the future of the Middle East in general, and 
this, in turn, is indissolubly connected with that of Southern 
and Western Europe. 

Geographical propinquity, a high degree of interdependence 
on the exchange of the most essential commodities and a 
common history of about 2,500 years make Southern and 
Western Europe, together with the countries of Northern Africa 
and Southwestern Asia, one natural unit. 

Eurafrasia, as we may call the stretch of lands, say, 
between France and Persia on the one hand and between 
Sweden and Abyssinia on the other, is the cradle of many of 
humanity's most essential achievements: Greek thought and art, 
the three monotheistic religions and ethics, parliamentarism and 
constitutional government and the scientific and_ technical 
civilization which came to maturity during the nineteenth 
century. Until fifty years ago, Eurafrasia was also the political 
center of the world, guaranteeing a long period of peace. The 
present state of permanent unrest is due to the fact that the 
one center has been replaced by an uneasy balance of two 
other rivals. : 

The great wars of the twentieth century and the various 
forms by which the European powers intruded into the countries 
of the Middle East have to be regarded as unsuccessful attempts 
to do what has to be done: to work for the economic as well as 
the political unity of the countries of Eurafrasia. The unifica- 
tion of from two to four hundred millions of people with the 
most splendid record in history into one more or less integrated 
political body would create a third world power able to con- 
tribute substantially to permanent world peace and prosperity. 

It is natural that the leaders of the established states of 
Eastern and Southern Europe are more aware of the urgent 
necessity of becoming strong through joining greater units than 
those of the newly-created autonomous states of the Middle 
East. The European Coal and Steel Community, which com- 
prises France, Western Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg and which, in these days, is being mould- 
ed into the even tighter unit of the Common Market Countries, 
as well as several other agencies working towards European or 
European-Middle Eastern federation, are indications of the 
direction in which things are moving. 

For the Arabs there exists the paradoxical situation that 
they have far more prospects of being united into one state, or 
at least one strong federation, if they join the greater unit of 
a Eurafrasian authority than if they remain aloof. For that 
long and comparatively thin tract of land which stretches from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf hardly has the making 
of a solid compact state of international weight. Within 
Eurafrasia, however, the Arabs would be one of the main con- 
stituents of the central power of the world. 

Culturally, too, the Arabs belong together with the other 
peoples of Eurafrasia. Arabic Islam professedly took over the 
heritage of Judaism and Christianity, as well as that of Greece 
and Persia. In its turn, during the Middle Ages, Islamic Arab 
civilization considerably influenced Southern and Western 


Europe, as the many Arabic loanwords in the languages of 
these peoples prove. The last 150 years again saw the closest 
relations between the northwestern and southeastern shores of 
the Mediterranean. It is not through mere chance that the 
new civil codes of Egypt and Syria (both of 1949) go back in 
the last instance to the Code Napoleon. 

It would be superficial to regard the present impasse in 
the relations between the Western Powers, as represented by 
France, for instance, and the Arab states, as a permanent 
phenomenon. Viewed from a higher standpoint, it is rather a 
domestic quarrel between the senior and some junior members 
of the same family. Likewise it seems hazardous to assume 
that the so-called Afro-Asian bloc in the U.N. will continue its 
existence indefinitely. Anti-colonialism is a dubious bond for 
states which are actually independent; it is due to fade away in 
the face of mightier facts of geography, common economic in- 
terests and political realities. 

Eurafrasia is the answer to the needs of the region and 
to the longing for peace of the world at large. Although it 
is in the very nature of such a historical process that it will 
take a long time to be realized, the very prospect would bring 
about a change of mind and a new attitude to many standing 
controversies. 

One of the disputes which are due to disappear under the 
impact of the new conception of Eurafrasia is the tension 
between Israel and her neighbors. Israel belongs both to the 
East and to the West. However, so does Egypt, although in a 
different manner, as Taha Hussein has shown in his “The 
Future of Civilization in Egypt,"’ and so do Turkey and Lebanon 
and parts of North Africa and other countries of the Middle 
East. As Eurafrasian un‘ty grows, the relations between Israel 
and her neighbors will lose the present acerbity of an ideo- 
logical antagonism. 

There are a number of other factors, of a more spiritual 
and ideological nature, which make for unity between the 
peoples of Eurafrasia. To discuss them here would lead us too 
afar. Suffice it to say that the social security and welfare 
services which some of the more advanced states bestow on 
their citizens, together with the freedom of competition prevail- 
ing in them, could provide an example which, with appropriate 
local variations, could serve as a true safeguard for the peaceful 
internal development of the other lands of the area. 

The idea common to the three monotheistic religions, that 
man is bound above all to work for his own moral spiritual 
perfection, while serving the community, could become a new 
basis for the development of a healthy individualism, as opposed 
to the ideals of conformity, recommended as the path to success, 
and to the party-line as a means of strengthening the monoli- 
thic state. 

All in all a revived Eurafrasia could be a blessing for the 
world not only as a safeguard for peace, but also as a spiritual 
fountain of moral and spiritual values. The Jewish and Arab 
peoples, in particular, who in the past have contributed so 
much to the common stock of human value, are called once 
again to contribute their share. It would be a tragedy if they 
went on indefinitely wasting their energies in a barren feud. 
The greater framework of Eurafrasia could give them the 
opportunity of showing whether they are worthy of their 
great past. 


September 18, 1958 
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THE PROBLEM OF LAND INVESTMENT 
IN HONGKONG 


By Professor Wong Po-shang 


(Dean, Department of Economics, Houng Kong College, Hongkong) 


EFFECT OF EVENTS IN CHINA ON THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HONGKONG: The problem of Land Investment in 
Hongkong should be viewed ds an integral part of the events 
of China as a whole. It does not possess a separate entity of 
its own. The intrinsic and extrinsic factors involved in the 
movement of Hongkong Land Investments are factors usually 
and casually operating from China. It can be said to be the 
casual effects coming from China that have caused sudden 
ebbs and booms in Hongkong Investment. These effects are 
mainly political, commercial and social and have rarely been 
industrial in nature. This is brought out very clearly by 
Dr. S. G. Davies in his book, Hongkong in Its Geographical 
Setting: ‘The welfare and destiny of Hongkong has been shown 
to be linked with China in general and the Province of Kwang- 
tung in particular. Only on political grounds can it claim to 
be a distinct unit. On all other geographical consideration it 
forms part of the greater unit of South China. Especially is this 
the case with ‘its overwhelming Chinese population. .. . 
Prosperity and depression in Hongkong have in most cases 
been reflection of events occurring in South China. Years of 
crop failure in China have produced a falling off of trade. 
Major political events have affected the Colony’s commercial 
and financial stability. Lack of reciprocity between the two 
countries, trade boycott and disrupted communications have 
been equally disastrous to both. Currency fluctuation in China 
produces reactions on Hongkong dollars. A notable illustra- 
tion of this was the devaluation of both Chinese and Hongkong 
currency in 1933 and the establishment of managed control 
backed by exchange funds. This change was necessitated by 
the rise of the international price of silver, which had been 
used for currency standard. Together with hoarding, which 
naturally accompanies any price fluctuation, this had consider- 
ably reduced the free circulation of money. As a result im- 
ports had to be reduced and basic home commodities fell in 
prices. Thus fewer goods entering China meant fewer goods 
passing Hongkong. ... The degree of trade and business 
interests of China and Hongkong are intercalated and bound 
together. ...’’ But since 1949 the situation underwent a 
great change due to the Chinese Communists’ rise to power. 


UNIQUE CHARACTERISTIC OF DEVELOPMENT: The 
development of Hongkong has not followed natural courses, It 
is the outcome of the impact between China and the West. For 
the last century within these impacts Hongkong has derived its 
growth and development—especially during the first half of 
the 20th century when China was disturbed by internal changes 
and suffered from complicated international relations. Hong- 
kong, owing to its geographical proximity to China—especially 
to South China—has gradually built up for itself an importance 
not only as the main centre of foreign trade for China but 
also a leading world city in Asia. 

In addition to Hongkong’s prosperity resulting from the 
inflows and outflows of commodities which were mainly for 
and from China, there are the influx of refugees, due to 
unstable situation in the mainland, emigrants going through 
Hongkong, overseas Chinese remittances from abroad to China, 
a part of which remains in Hongkong, the capital brought by 
the expatriate politicians from the interior of China, the flight 
of industrial refugee capital, as well as commercial capital from 
China’s large cities and the national wealth of the expatriate 
and refugee populace during China's political and social 
upheavals in recent years—such overall events constituting the 
basic factors which have affected Hongkong’s Land Investment 
toward an upward level. 

Land Investment in Hongkong, by the nature of its 
development, is not so highly capitalistic as that of other modern 
cities of the world. “In the modern cities," Professor H. 
Heaton remarks in his book, Economic History of Europe 
(pages 596-597), “growing familiarity with stock exchanges, 


the increasing facilities for underwriting issues and selling 
stocks or bonds, the expansion of financial columns in the 
press, and the accumulation of spare funds in the pockets of 
the middle class, of the rich, and of insurance companies—all 
help to spread the investing and speculation habits, and to make 
income depend increasingly on interest or dividends. The day 
when real estate was the main form of property and source of 
unearned income had passed. In 1913-1914, 45 percent of 
gross capital that came to the notice of the British collectors of 
death duties consisted of stocks and bonds, and the huge issues 
of war loans during the next four years raised the percentage 
much higher. In the same year agricultural land, house pro- 
perty and business premises accounted for only 19 per cent 
of the total capital sum, while probably one-ninth of the 
national income consisted of profits and interest on overseas 
investments.’ But as Professor E. S. Kirby in his essay, 
“Reception of the Western Economics in Orient’’ (Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Vol. LXVI. No. 3, page 415) has stated, 
“In the East, investment is a matter of family, caste, or other 
circumstances. Personal profit is a subsidiary motivation, or is 
relegated altogether to the plane of more purely speculative 
activities.” 

But Hongkong is largely characterized by an Oriental 
Economy, the investment of capital is largely in real estate 
rather than stocks and bonds. Answering my inquiry about 
the rate of earnings from different types of investment in Hong- 
kong, a Chinese banker (Bank of Canton) stated that the 
highest rate of interest, according to the records of the stock 
exchange, earned by local stocks seldom exceeded 8% but the 


interest earned by other investments, especially land and 
building investments, often ranged from 8% to 12% and 
seldom dropped below the 8% level. 

CHINESE CONCEPTS OF LAND INVESTMENT: | It often 


occurs in Hongkong that a sudden increase in land investments 
is largely due to people investing their savings and hoardings 
in real property with the object of attaining a sense of security 
rather than mere profit. Loanable funds, therefore, demand 
high interests. Real estate mortgage in Hongkong is also 
scattered among the small lenders who demand high interest 
in time of urgent need. During business depressions capital is 
often diverted from its commercial course of investment into 
the channel of land investment. This was made evident by the 
fact that events, since the close of the Korean War, 1952, have 
been adverse to business. Imports and exports of the Colony 
have greatly declined but land investment has gone upward 
with an ever greater impetus. 

The demand for Land Investment in Hongkong, however, 
has been mainly influenced by the funds flowing into the Colony 
from remittances, partly from the capital of expatriate officials 
from China and the wealthy who have fled to Hongkong for 
sanctuary. In order to protect their savings they have invested 
in land and buildings. This demand is the demand of the 
property owners urge rather than that of the consumers’. 
Many overseas families have escaped from the Communist 
mainland to seek permanent residence in this Colony. They 
have invested their savings in real estate for the sake of secur- 
ity rather than for profit, just as they usually did in their home 
towns, investing their remittances in “‘paddy fields” regardless 
of the productivity of the land. About this, Professor Kirby 
has rightly said, “Investment is a matter of family, caste, or 
other circumstances. Personal profit is subsidiary.” 


OVERSEAS REMITTANCES AND OWNERSHIP DEMAND: 
The continuous inflow of overseas Chinese remittances from 
abroad forms a factor that has kept the uplift level of the 
investment-demand curve. On the other hand it will tend to 
keep the price and rent level up for real estate in the market. 
The tendency of the prices and rents of premises has moved 
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upwards due to the competitive demand of property investors. 
Thus this prevents the private housing value to slope down- 
wards to meet the general demand of the public. It is evident 
that in recent years the prosperity of land investment has 
largely been due to the substantiation of the property owner's 
investment-demand rather than housing consumer's demand. 
Therefore the Government's policy has been to encourage the 
erection of economic housing in order to offset the dis- 
equilibrium of the housing problem. The total demand for 
economic housing consumption and the total demand of pro- 
perty investment has caused the boom in land investment in 
Hongkong in recent years. 


INFLUX OF IMMIGRANTS AND POLICY OF RECLAMA- 
TION: Since the time of Captain Elliot (1841), the Govern- 
ment has paid close attention to the problem of land and to 
the housing problem in this Colony. According to historical 
records, beginning from 1841, the first lots of land on the 
Island were sold privately and throughout the history of Hong- 
kong we.could say that there has been continuous land 
development or reclamation. The influx of immigrants from 
China since 1841, when it began with only 6,000 in that year, 
has increased to about three million now. Therefore, the 
Government continuously plans great schemes for reclamations, 
and special efforts are made to promote and encourage private 
housing to provide favourable conditions for private land 
investment. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING: According to the figures for 
1949 the national income of the Colony then amounted to 7 
pounds sterling per capita, that means HK$1,120 a year. 
There is another record calculated by Mr. Szczepanik, Univer- 
sity of Hongkong, whereby the per capita income was estimated 
at HK$1,146 in 1949-50. This means that each person had 
an income of almost HK$100 per month. Income distribution 
in relation to rental expenditure is usually estimated at 10% to 
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25% of the total. According to Professor Dittmer’s data, his 
figures, except for fuel, agree with those estimated by Professor 
Buck and when produced, they lie very closely along straight 
lines. From Professor Dittmer’s figures, we can calculate the 
Chinese families’ expenditure as follows: 


K WwW N 
Food 89 -78 1.14 
Clothing AMS 06 1.9 
Rent 058 -08 0.7 
Fuel 4 6 0.7 
Miscellaneous 08 -02 4.0 


“When we project these data for comparison with the com- 
parative affluence of South China, we find a marked upward 
turn in the curve for miscellaneous expenditure, and a marked 
downward turn in the slope of the curve for food. Clothing 
and rent are almost exactly in line with the lines previously 
obtained” stated Mr. Colin Clark in his book, Conditions of 
Economic Progress, (page 384). And Prof. S. G. Davies has 
further stated that ‘“The intimate connection between Hongkong 
and South China, with free population flow to the Colony, has 
made it necessary that there should not be too wide a gap 
between the social standards of the two countries, even though, 
when judged on other world standard, Hongkong must suffer 
in comparison. ... The main problem of the Government is 
to establish a standard of living in Hongkong which compatible 
with its resources, yet still retaining a reasonable balance in 
relation to the standard of living in China. ..." Hence we 
project the above data for comparison with the comparative 
affluence of Hongkong, and the standard of living-in Hong- 
kong would not be higher than that of South China, especially 
as it relates to the price level of rice, although we must ob- 
serve the upward move of the curve as regards the miscellane- 
ous items and the downward slope of the curve for food, but 
for clothing and rent they would be quite unique. 
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As for the average person in Hongkong, he may occupy a 
bed space costing about $10-30 a month, which is the minimum 
rate for rent. It is almost exactly in line with the rental 
expenditure ratio 10-25% of the total average income per 
month. 


REHOUSING POLICY AND LAND INVESTMENT: Ac- 
cording to the Hongkong Annual Report of 1954, there are 
15% of the total population who need urgently rehousing in 
this Colony. This means that there are about 400,000 persons 
with proper housing who are living in the slums of the squatter 
areas. The figure is a conservative estimate. It is the Govern- 
ment’s job to build resettlement quarters to meet this urgent 
need of the poor. It is estimated that an average seven-storey 
block of 430 rentable rooms could be constructed for $795,600 
and it would require 23,000 sq. ft. of land which, at half upset 
price, $10 per sq. ft., would amount ,to 230,000 dollars. 
Annual outgoings comprising amortization, crown land, 
Maintenance and administration and miscellaneous recurrent 
expenditure, would total: $65,239. This would give a rent for 
each room of $12.50 a month. With $1.00 a month added 
for water, 50 cents for bad debts, voids, etc., the actual inclu- 
sive rent was fixed at $14.00 a month. There were last year 
40 separate blocks spread over 4 resettlement estates, totalling 
17,280 rooms and housing 103,000 persons, which means al- 
most six persons for a room, each person paying a rental of 
$7.00 per month. Such a scheme can only be carried out with 
Government aid, so as to come within the capacity of the 
settlers to pay and also to cover the cost of construction. Such 
a scheme is only a social welfare project and not a business 
proposition. 


RENT AND INCOME: Besides this 15% of the poor who 
cannot afford to pay the normal rent, there are 85% of the 
total population still considered to be able to meet the needs of 
the average people. Generally, the average rent for a room 
(8 x 10’) within the area of the cities, Hongkong or Kowloon, 
in an ordinary concrete building works out at $70-120. How- 
ever, if a room is rented for $200 or more and can accommo- 
date a family of 4, it is a little above the standard of the 
average; if a room is to house 4-5 persons and is rented for 
$70, it is below the standard of the average. This is the 
general condition of average housing among the majority of 
people in this Colony. 

Hence, the people's purchasing power is mainly regulated 
by their income. The capacity for rental payment depends 
upon the scale of income they earn. The average wages range 
for daily-rated workers in 1956 was: (Annual Report, 1956, 
page 40). 


Skilled worker ...... $7.00 to $12.00 a day 
Semi-skilled worker 5.00 ,, 80 , ,, 
Unskilled worker 3,00°° 5,5 16:00 55. 55 


The skilled worker may earn $360 per month, and the un- 
skilled $90 per month. However, we also can visualize the 
general income of the workmen and can estimate their capacity 
to pay for rent. 

From an analysis of the general rent purchasing power in 
accordance with the national income of the people during 
recent years we may conclude that the demand for housing is 
not so promising as the demand for property ownership. That 
the building supply curve is still shooting upwards despite the 
shrinking of consumption of housing sufficiently proves that 
this cause of demand is investment demand rather than con- 
sumption demand. 


FLUCTUATION OF LAND PRICES: Meanwhile, the 
level of general prices for real estate during the last 5 years 
has jumped almost 5 times above the 1952 level. According 
to experienced land brokers’ answers to the writer's inquiry. 
the rise of the general price level is phenomenal and keeps soar- 
ing. By way of illustration, let us compare the price level of 
1926 with that of 1956.. In 1926 the value of land in the 
business centre of the Colony was estimated at $65-80 per 
sq. ft.; in the European residences on the Peak $1.00 per sq. 
ft.; in Kowloon, from $4.00 to $8.00 per sq. ft.; and in the 
outlying districts, from $2.00 to $4.00 per sq. ft. (J. Arnold: 
Commercial and Industrial Handbook, page 466). Whereas in 
1956, the price level in the banking area’ was marked at $700- 
750 per sq. ft. which was 9-10 times that of 30 years ago, 
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and 5 times that of 5 years ago (1952). As further proof of 
this rising trend, let us cite a specific example. The manager 
of the Grand Hotel, Tsimshatsui, has informed the writer that 
the price for the premises on which the hotel is located has 
risen from $6-8 per sq. ft. in 1946, to $45 per sq. ft. in 
1952, and to $225 per sq. ft. at present. The rise of the 
general price level in other areas is approximately in the same 
ratio. This has stimulated the initiation of redevelopment of 
building construction and has led to the revision of building 
ordinances to permit taller constructions. 


SOURCES OF LAND INVESTMENT CAPITAL: Besides 
the sources of the overseas Chinese remittances from which 
land. investment can draw its required capital, there is the 
equally tremendous sum accumulated from the local savings 
of current income. There are plenty of savings deposited in 
banks, insurance companies, mortgage firms, and private invest- 
ment concerns from which the entrepreneurs can draw with 
which to pay for the construction of buildings without recourse 
to borrowing. In this Colony, where builders or owners borrow 
a part of the funds necessary to acquire or to erect buildings, 
to that extent, a demand is created in the banking circles and 
investors circles for capital funds. Large structures, such as 
office buildings and hotels, have for some time been financed 
by the banks, especially the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp., secured by mortgage on the property. Where the 
building of factories or other types of construction has been 
undertaken by corporations, the: funds have been acquired by 
stock issues and partly likewise by mortgage funds. The 
building or purchase of homes has generally been financed by 
mortgage loans made by mortgage firms or certain lenders of 
money. Whereas, the total of such requirements has been un- 
doubtedly large, the average investor has been asked to 
participate directly in this kind of financing. During the past 
several years, however, there has been an extensive growth in 
mortgage groups or construction companies whose principal 
business has been to lend small loans on mortgages or sell 
houses by instalment plans. The rate of interest is rather 
high and 2% per month is not uncommon. 


STATISTICS OF BUILDING COSTS: Owing to tremen- 
dous capital being collected from different channels, the 
development of new buildings has been strikingly large during 
recent years. According to the Government's Rating and 
Valuation Annual Report, 1955-56, the cost of private build- 
ing work during the year amounted to nearly $174,000,000, 
a record total. Compilation of these figures commenced in 
1950 and since that time the total for each year has been: 


1950-51 $120,738,054 
1951-52 68,637,700 
1952-53 146,112,366 
1953-54 71,228,902 
1954-55 90,145,366 
1955-56 173,723,415 


$670,585 ,803 


A figure of this nature is merely an estimate at best, but it 
serves to give some idea of the relative importance of the capital 
demands on specific lines of activity. Unquestionably, the 
building industry as a whole is responsible for an annua! capital 
consumption exceeding any other one field of activity. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND THE BUILDING INDUSTRY: In 
future, the prospects of the building industry in relation to land 
investment will be very great, especially when the time comes 
for Hongkong to use atomic energy to generate electricity for 
the cheap production of building materials and power. If 
atomic energy can be applied to the manufacture of major 
building materials such as cement, bricks, flat glass and iron 
and steel, production cost will be reduced considerably. 
(References: The Economic Aspect of Atomic Power, 
Chapters VII., VIII, IX. & X.). v 

In life, there are always two contradictory phases: For 
life there is death; for wisdom there is folly; for happiness 
there is misery. It depends on mankind to choose one or the 
other. Now we have come to the threshold of the Atomic Age 
whereby we shall have either Heaven or Hell. If mankind is 
not as foolish as it was decades ago, wars can be ended 
forever and the door of Heaven shall open on us. It can bring 
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CHINA’S STEEL INDUSTRY 


At an enlarged session of the Political Bureau of the 
Central Chinese Communist Party held 
recently in Peking, delegates were told that large quantities of 


Committee of the 


iron and steel are required for various construction projects, 
which involve an amount of work surpassing the aggregate 
total carried out in the whole of the first 5-year plan period, 
and for the large-scale production of machinery and equipment. 
The CCP therefore called on the steel workers to produce 10.7 
million tons of steel this year. The People’s Daily immediately 
echoed that the target could “‘definitely’’ be fulfilled because 
“the most important condition guaranteeing the doubling of the 
steel output is the nationwide upsurge of iron and steel smelting 
which is now taking shape in the country.” 

The paper supported its forecast with the following claim: 
“In the past few months, the iron and steel industry has seen 
a mushroom growth throughout China since the implementation 
of the policy for the simultaneous development of the central 
and local enterprises, big, small and medium-sized enterprises 
and the traditional ‘or locally invented methods and modern 
methods in smelting. The iron and steel projects now under 
construction cut investment by half and will be completed 
within a short time. The number of small and medium iron 
and steel plants built in various localities is much bigger than 
In July, the number of locally built blast furnaces 
in the vast rural areas, cities and towns was more than 30,000. 
In August, it jumped to more than 170,000. The number of 
workers in the iron and steel industry was also increased from 
the former several hundred thousand to the present several 
million. 


last year's. 


All this accounts for this year’s steady increase in 
iron and steel output from month to month, especially since 
July. 
ment necessary for the expansion of steel smelting capacity 


At the same time, the manufacture of smelting equip- 
has also begun to rise’ recently. It is envisaged that large 
amounts of such equipment will go into operation in the second 
half of September and the first half of October, when China's 
steel-smelting capacity will be more than double the present 
figure.” 

According to Peking’s propaganda machine, the Hsinhua 
News Agency, there is an immediate and keen response among 
iron and steel workers in all parts of China to the Party's call 
for more steel output. Shanghai's iron and steel workers, who 
have already pledged to produce |.2 million tons of steel this 
year, more than double the output of last year, plan to overe 
fulfil their plan. In the Shanghai No. | Steel Plant workers 
made a number of technical proposals which will ensure an 
increase of 3,000 tons in September's output over August. In 
Anshan, the secretaries of the Communist Party committees, 
managers and other leading members of the plants and mines 
under the iron and steel company there discussed concrete 
measures to ensure the fulfilment of their revised plans and 
decided to start a month's campaign in September in which the 
aim is to attain more steel smelting records and turn out more 
steel as gifts to greet National Day (October 1). The workers 
of the No. | Steel Plant in Anshan, who increased their output 
by an average of 800 tons daily in the last 10 days of August 
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peace to mankind and Hongkong will then have ample oppor- 
tunities to develop, and housing enterprise will continue to 
meet the needs of an ever increasing population. We should 
remember that as technology advances costs will be reduced 
and dutput will be greater than ever; the marginal efficiency of 
capital will then be greater than ever before. 


compared with the first 20 days, pledged themselves to add 
another 500 tons daily in September. Iron and steel workers 
in Tientsin also voiced their determination to top the target of 
440,000 tons of steel set for this year. At the Shihchingshan 
Iron and Steel Plant in Peking the workers pledged their 
determination to complete the construction of a converter shop, 
total capacity of 100,000 of steel, ahead of 

Apart from established iron and steel plants, many 


with a tons 
schedule. 
other factories and plants in Peking will also begin to produce 
steel. A repair plant of the Peking No. 2 Building Company 
has made 15 small* converters, one big converter and five 
blowing machines. Three of the small converters have already 
gone into production and the big one will put out its first heat 
of steel in two days. 


Reports from other parts of China are also encouraging, 
according to the Hsinhua News Agency. Up to August 25, Hupeh 
has built 4,651 iron smelting-furnaces of traditional type, of 
which 726 have gone into production. The No. | Blast Furnace 
of the Wuhan iron and steel centre, one of the three biggest 
iron and steel centres in China, is expected to go into pro- 
duction this month. The Kwangsi Chuang Autonomous Region 
is aiming to produce 650,000 tons of iron and 200,000 tons 
Up to August 28, a total of 5,989 iron 
smelting furnaces of traditional type and 142 small converters 
have been built and have turned out 10,300 tons of iron and 
200 tons of steel. The Provincial Communist Party Com- 
munist Party Committee of Kiangsi Province has called on the 
people of the province to build 20,000-25,000 iron smelting 
furnaces of modern and traditional types in September and to 
produce 10,000 tons of iron daily. Kiangsi Province has so 
far established 3,300 smelting furnaces. 999 of them have gone 
into operation and the present daily total output is about 200 
tons of iron. 


of steel this year. 


Kirin Province is planning to produce 300,000 
tons of iron and 100,000 tons of steel this year. In Szechwan, 
about 1.5 million people are engaged in direct iron and steel 
production. By the 3,600 smelting 
furnaces were built and 1,000 of them have gone into pro- 


duction, 


end of August, iron 
Party members at lower levels have ensured the 
completion of 10,000 such furnaces before September 20. In 
Heilungkiang, which will produce 250,000 tons of pig iron 
this year, the Provincial Communist Party Committee has called 
on the people to build large numbers of local-type small blast 
furnaces and iron smelting furnaces this month. 3,000 people 
in the hilly areas will be organised to search for mineral 
deposits. In the Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region, 50,000 
people are now extracting iron ore. Half of the 30 small blast 
furnaces, 300 local-type iron smelting furnaces and 18 con- 
verters which have gone into production in the region have so 
far turned out 3,500 tons of iron and 1,100 tons of steel. By 
the end of this year, a total of 150,000 tons of steel and 
250,000 tons of iron are expected to be produced. At Paotow, 
where a big new integrated iron and steel works is being built, 
the iron workers will produce 100,000 tons of pig iron in the 
next four months. 

It remains to be seen whether these alleged ‘leap forward’ 
achievements could bring China’s 1958 total steel production to 
10.7 million tons. It can be predicted, however, that Peking 
will drive the steel workers harder than ever before to 
meet the increased demand from building and machine-making 
industries and to feed its munition factories. 
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Sino-Japanese Post-War Trade 


P China and Japan signed a trade pact for the period from 
April 1, 1958 to March 31, 1959. This new pact was signed 
on May 21, 1958 by representatives of both governments and 
was made retroactive to April | of this year. Negotiation of 
this pact started in Taipei'in early March but was suspended 
once due to the Taipei-Tokyo dispute over a “private trade 
agreement” signed between Japanese businessmen and_ the 
Peiping regime. Talks were resumed after the Tokyo-Peiping 
agreement was invalidated. 

The 1958 Sino-Japanese Trade Pact provides for a two- 
way trade of US$170,500,000 during the contracted period. 
Each party is to export to and import from the other goods 
and services amounting to US$85,250,000 between April 1, 
1958 and March 31, 1959. The total value of trade planned 
for the current period is about US$10 million lower than that 
provided in the 1957 trade pact, chiefly due to the recent 
decline in the world sugar price. 


Table I. Sino-Japanese Trade Pact, 1957 & 1958 
(Unit: US$1,000) 
1958 Pact 1957 Pact Change 
(A) Exports from China to Japan: 
Bee Stearn Ra Wrdilirs iain cntcts!s asreterese 35,000 40,000 —5,000 
Brown... are 750 1,500 — 750 
Fae 1 me SAA ALOR = 23,000 23,000 
3. Salt 1,500 2,000 — 500 
4. Coal 1,000 1,500 — 500 
See BAN ANAS) Teste siacia 5,500 4,500 +1,000 
6. Canned Pineapples °........ 2,500 2,500 
7. Black Tea & By-Products . 300 +300 
ee MMAOLARSOS.6 Givi cisitiiniurn dio sie niirsoye 900 900 
9, Dried Bamboo Shoots y 600 500 + 100 
10. Taiwan Cedar ; 1,000 1,500 — 500 
ll, Bagasse Pulp ..... - 600 600 
12. Natural Essences p 600 600 
13. Miscellaneous ..... 5,000 6,000 —1,000 
MGcOImVIShLeS:; | eecises ceisic gc ais sree 7,000 7,000 
(Camphor 200) — 200 
PUOUAU ME celiienicicjesmie ve /citae 85,250 92,600 
(B) Imports to China from Japan: 
1. Chemical Fertilizer 22,000 22,000 
2. Textile Products 3,300 3,300 
St) (Chemicals ©. 32h . 3,300 3,000 + 300 
ee DV eStUle ew sain inna s s.0's 3 800 800 
5. Rolling Stock & Ships 7,000 10,000 —3,000 
6. Automotive Vehicles & Parts 2,500 2,500 
PER IPACHIMEKY/ Ou Puicie ale s/elrieleicls ae 9,000 10,000 —1,000 
8. Electrical Equipment 5,000 3,000 +2,000 
9. Ferrous Products ..... 8,000 10,000 —2,000 
10. Non-Ferrous Products 2,000 3,000 —1,000 
Dh. Pharmacctiticals: . \:..06< saws 2,750 2,500 + 250 
12. Lumber & Lumber Products 800 800 
135 ices & Tubes 20.22... oe 1,500 1,500 
14. Rubber Products ..... 400 not listed + 400 
15. Paper & Paper Products 1,600 1,200 + 400 
16. Marine Products 1,500 1,500 3 
17, Processed Foods ...... 500 500 
18. Agricultural Products 1,000 1,000 
19.) Ceramics: 2.0. 2,300 5,000 —2,700 
20. Miscellaneous 3,000 3,000 
UME LONASIDICSI <2 710 clolalsisieley eels) =ia\e 7,000 8,000 —1,000 
TAN ah eee eobo 85,250 92,600 


From Table I we can see that, among the 14 items com- 
prising Taiwan’s 1958 exports to Japan, only 2 (bananas and 
dried bamboo. shoots) had their values increased over last 
period, while 7 remained the same, and 5 suffered cuts ranging 
from US$500,000 to US$5,000,000. On the other hand, 5 
items registered increases, 10 remained the same, and 6 had 
their values lowered among the 21 items to be imported from 
Japan to Taiwan under the new pact, as compared with the 
previous pact. 

In 1950, a few years after the end of World War II, China 
resumed trade relations with Japan. Japan was then still under 
Allied occupation. A bilateral trade agreement was signed 
between the Government of the Republic of China and the 
occupation authorities on September 6, 1950. Value of trade 
was fixed at US$50,000,000 each way for a total of 
US$100,000,000. When the bilateral trade agreement expired 
on June 30, 1951, it was extended for an indefinite period as 
from July | of that year with the total value of trade un- 
changed at US$100,000,000. 


After Japan was granted independence by the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty in September 1952 the governments of China 
and Japan began negotiating a new trade pact immediately 
afterwards. A trade agreement was signed on June 13, 1953 
(retroactive to April I, 1953) calling for a total trade of 
US$149,000,000 between the two countries during the 
ensuing year, consisting of US$74,500,000 of trade each way. 
This pact was extended for one year upon its expiration on 
March 31, 1954. Another negotiation between the two coun- 
tries culminated in the signing of a trade agreement on April 
22, 1955, with the total value of trade increased to 
US$188,000,000, US$94,000,000 each way. Talks for the 
1956 trade pact started on February 27, 1956, but no final 
agreement was reached until May 29, 1956 when signatures were 
placed on the 1956 trade pact, with trade lowered to 
US$76,100,000 each way, totalling US$152,200,000. The 
1957 trade pact met with more problems and obstacles. Its 
negotiation lasted from February 20 to August 31 of that year 
and the final pact called for a total trade of US$185,200,000, 
or US$92,600,000 each way. 


Although the 1958 trade pact provides for only 
US$170,500,000 of trade between China and Japan during the 
current trade year, some US$10 million less than that of the 
1957 trade pact, it does not really affect Sino-Japanese trade 
to any appreciable extent. The foregoing historical sketch and 
the actual figures given in Table II below disclose the fact that 
actual trade between China and Japan since World War II had 
at no time come up to the planned volume stipulated in the 
various trade pacts. Actual trade amounted between US$110 
million and US$140 million during recent years, despite the 
US$150 million to US$190 million stipulated in these trade 
pacts. So, if actual tradg of the ensuing period really comes 
up to US$170 million as planned, it would make a record high 
in postwar Sino-Japanese trade. 


Table II. Actual Trade Between China & Japan, 1950-1957 
(Unit: Us$1,000) 

Calendar China’s Exports China's Imports Surplus (—) 
Year to Japan from Japan or Deficit (+) 
1950* 11,094 19,141 — 8,047 
1951 38,698 39,926 — 1,228 
1952 62,017 49,834 + 12,183 
1953 59,326 64,026 — 5,300 
1954 51,905 61,941 — 10,036 
1955 80,378 59,049 + 21,329 
1956 45,894 64,987 — 19,093 
1957 65,441 70,564 — 5,123 
Note: Values of trade based on exchange settlement statistics. 


* Only for the period between September 6 and December 31. 


Japan has been the chief source of Taiwan's imports as 
well as the chief market for Taiwan's exports for years. 
Japan's share of Taiwan's foreign trade fluctuates between one- 
third to almost two-thirds of the total. In 1955, over 60% 
of Taiwan's exports were sold to Japan and over 64% of Tai- 
wan’s purchases were made from Japan (see Table III). During 
1956. and 1957, the trend seemed to be placing less reliance 
upon Japan as a result of China's continuous efforts in cul- 
tivating new markets. But it is apparent that Japan will re- 
main to be one of Taiwan’s chief buyer and seller for years to 
come. It is, therefore, important to watch Sino-Japanese trade 
developments and to plan ahead for future trade relations be- 
tween these-two countries. 


Table III. Japan's Share of China's Foreign Trade, 1950-1957 
e (Value in US$ Million) 

Calendar Total Japan's Share Total Japan’s Share 
Year Exports Value Percent Imports Value Percent 
1950 93.1 11.0 * 91.6 19.1 
1081 93.1 38.7 41.6% 84.3 39.9 47.3% 
1952 119.5 62.0 51.9% 115.2 49.8 43.2%, 
1953 129.8 59.3 45.7%, 100.6 64.0 63.6% 
1954 97.8 51.9 LE WA 110.2 61.9 56.2% 
1955 133.4 80.4 - 60.3% 91.6 59.0 64.4% 
1956 130.1 45.9 35.3% 114.4 65.0 56.8% 
1957 168.5 65.4 38.8% 138.8 70.6 50.9% 


* Not comparable. 
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General Economic Situation of Japan 


Present State Of Japanese Economy 


More than a year has elapsed since the enforcement of 
the monetary restraint policy. In the interim, the marked 
improvement of the international account, the very goal of the 
deflation policy, was seen, the excess receipts having been 
maintained since October last. As a result, foreign currency 
reserves at May-end, this year, reached $702-million, recover- 
ing to the level of April-end, last year. The decline of com- 
modity -prices—another goal of the monetary restraint policy 
—marked 11.5 per cent in the fifth week of May, this year, 
from the peak registered in the first week of April, last year. 

The objectives of the tight money policy were thus 

smoothly attained but the recession is advancing in all phases 
of national economy. Moreover, the pressure of excess pro- 
duction is gradually gaining strength because the active plant 
and equipment investment in the past is now shaping into 
production. The situation is such that the business weather 
cannot easily move out of its stagnant atmosphere. Thus, 
Japanese economy confronts a dilemma which the “Financial 
Times’ described as follows: 
. “The external payments difficulties that were causing 
Japan so much concern during much of last year have now 
receded. But there appears to be a danger that the retrench- 
ment measures the Japanese authorities have taken to deal 
with the foreign exchange crisis will now combine with 
deflationary pressures generated by recent developments in the 
international field to push the country into a fairly severe 
business recession... .It may well be, therefore, that the 
Japanese authorities will soon have to choose between landing 
themselves with a major unemployment problem and adopting 
a reflationary policy at the risk of pushing the country’s external 
accounts back into deficit.” 

In spite of the enforcement of the monetary restraint 
policy, mining and manufacturing production did not decline 
easily. But production adjustment has recently advanced 
considerably as the result of the plant operation curtailment 
which has been at last spreading to all industrial sections since 
around the end of last year. In line with this, producers’ 
finished goods inventories, which had sharply increased since 
last year, have been exhibiting a downward trend since around 
March, 

Judging from such movements, it can be considered at 
least that the deflation has passed its worst phase of rapid 
aggravation. This phenomenon is the result of the production 
limitation carried out by major industries such as textiles, iron 
and steel, and other categories. Production curtailment is 
gradually intensifying in recent weeks. In other words, 
production curtailment at present for major merchandise is 
fairly widespread, namely for rayon filament yarn by 50 per 
cent of the capacity, spun rayon yarn 40 per cent, rayon staple 
40 per cent, steel ingot 20 per cent, steel plate 33 per cent, 
and even extending to paper, pulp and vinyl chloride. 

The expansion of production capacity due to active 
investment since 1955 is the outstanding reason behind the 
production ‘excess which made such high rates of curtailment 
unavoidable. In other words, Japan's industrial production 
capacity more than tripled between March, 1950, and March, 
1958, a two-fold increase approximately, even compared with 
the capacity for the recession period of 1954. Moreovér, an 
additional upswing of around 20 per cent is forecast during 
the current year. 

First, let us consider consumption demand. It is. still 
continuing to increase even in recent months. e reason is 
that the effect of deflation upon the income phase has a time 
lag and has not reflected itself in full-scale upon the con- 
sumption phase. The all-city, all-household consumption level, 
after seasonal adjustment, has maintained a slight up-trend, 
being 112.8 (1955=100) in January, 115.3 in February, and 
118.5 in March. However, the rate of increase of total depart- 
ment store sales is gradually ~declining. 

Second, let us observe the trend of plant and equipment 
investment. New orders accepted for machinery-—the leading 
indicator of plant and equipment investment—are about one-half 
compared with those for the same month of the previous year, 
they being 44.7 per cent for January, 42.3 per cent for 
February, and 52.0 per cent for March. However, in basic 


industries, such as electric power, iron and steel, coal, and 
shipping, half-way constructions based on long-term investment 
programmes are still being continued. Consequently, the level 
of plant and equipment investment for industries as a whole 
has not fallen very much because the weight of the investment 
by basic industries is heavy. 

Third, let us consider the present state of export. Though 
the rate of increase of export is gradually declining, it has 
followed a relatively smooth path at least up to the present. 
In other words, the value of export on foreign currency basis 
from the beginning of the current year has averaged 
$230-million monthly; the level for January-April, 1958 has 
exceeded the corresponding term of the previous year by 3.3 
per cent. 

However, there is gradually emerging a slight decline 
tendency in export contracts and the export letters of credit 
accepted in recent months. In other words, monthly export 
letters of credit accepted for January-May, 1958, averaged 
$202-million, 6 per cent lower than the total for the corres- 
ponding term of the previous year. For April and May 
especially, the aggregate averaged about $180-million to 
$190-million, falling below the $200-million level. These 
figures indicate that the export will sag in the future. 

As outlined in the previous paragraphs, Japanese economy 
at present is burdened with too large a volume of stocks of 
finished goods and‘ surplus facilities. Moreover, effective 
demand is dull. Thus, the excess supply condition is yet to 
be adjusted. Consequently, commodity prices are continuing 
weak. The Economic Planning Board's survey reveals that 
wholesale commodity price index rose during April because 
textiles, iron and-steel, etc. climbed for a while from the end 
of March. But it again showed a drop by 2.8 per cent during 
May. 

As factors behind such down-turn of commodity prices, in 
addition to seasonal elements, can be listed the disruption of 
Sino-Japanese trade and the reaction of speculative buying. 
Basically, however, it is, as detailed above, due to the delay in 
the curtailment of excess production and-.excess inventories. 


In contrast, consumer prices have limited themselves to a 
fractional decline since around last November, supported by 
the firmness of consumer demand. 

The employment situation is edging along a deteriorating 
course with the progress of deflation. The number of jobless 
workers rose to 850,000 in March, the second highest in 
postwar years just next to that for March, 1956. Though this 
figure declined to 550,000 with the advent of April, it can 
be said that the unbalance of labour demand and supply is 
considerable when unemployment insurance recipients and the 
discharge of workers due to enterprise readjustments are given 
over-all consideration. 


In the midst of the darkening deflationary shadow on all 
economic indicators, the stock market alone continues firm. 
Among the reasons for this may be listed the fact that the 
flow of money into investment trusts has reached an enormous 
figure and its influence is considerable, and the expectations 
attached to the lowering of the interest rate and the enforce- 
ment of a business-stimulation policy by the new Government. 


Future Outlook 


The Japanese economy is confronting by a fairly grave 
recession. The crux of the problem is: When will deflation 
be ended through improved supply and demand? In order 
to slip completely out of the present underlying deflationary 
climate and to turn toward full-scale recovery, it is essential 
that either considerable amount of ultimate demand is 
generated within the system or financial and monetary meaeures 
be initiated as ‘‘pump-priming™’ from the outside. Consequently, 
we will examine below the trend of ultimate demand and probe 
into the possibilities of self-initiated business recovery. 


Personal consumption expenditures have been showing a 
very firm up-trend during the past several years. The 
Government is expecting another 5.0 per cent increase for 
this fiscal year. But as summarized previously, its rate of 
increase is clearly edging down when recent department store 
sales and household budget surveys are examined. 


os 
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Along with plant operation curtailment being intensified, 
discharge of workers is progressing. The fall in production 
hes been affecting service industries like transportation. All 
in all, there seems to be a gradual but increasing possibility 
that personal income will decline and consumption will drop 
off. Considered from this angle, it appears unreasonable to 
expect a noticeable increase in consumption expenditure. 

Though the Government procurement of goods and 
services for this fiscal year is forecast to increase 6.6 per cent 
compared with that of the last fiscal year, the Proportion of 
Government spending to gross national expenditure is around 
18-19 per cent. Moreover, the outlays tend to be concentrated 
in the second half of the fiscal year, so that great expectation 
cannot be placed in the demand-stimulation effect of state 
finance for the time being. 

According to a Government estimate made last year-end, 
the total domestic non-Government capital formation for fiscal 
1958 was 88.6 per cent of that for the previous year. But 
according to recent surveys, the investment expenditures are 
estimated to decline in many industries but will increase in 
key industries such as electric power, and iron and steel. On 
balance, the surveys reveal that the over-all level of plant and 
equipment investment for the current fiscal year will 
approximate that of the previous fiscal year at the lowest 
estimate and an increase of more than 10 per cent at the 
highest. But because constructions under old programmes 
form the major proportion of plant and equipment investment, 
there is a likelihood that it will eventually turn to a gradual 
declining course, which is already partly reflected in the trend 
of new machinery orders awarded. 

The Government has set the export goal for fiscal 1958 
at $3,150-million, a 12 per cent increase over the previous 
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fiscal year. However, it is believed that its realization will be 
accompanied by great difficulties in view of the tapering off 
of export letters of credit incoming and other factors 
enumerated below: 


(1) There is no probability that American and overseas 
business weather in general will turn fair in the immediate 
future. (2) Foreign currency situation in major export- 
destination countries in South-east Asia and other areas is 
not favourable. (3) Import restriction movements toward 
Japanese goods are gaining strength in the United States. 
(4) Trade with Communist China is suspended. 


It is believed that ultimate demand, with the exception of 
export, will remain firm for the immediate future. However, 
it is forecast that none of the factors will develop into a 
sufficiently powerful one to motivate business recovery. The 
present deflation is deemed not a simple inventory but a 
recession suffering under the heavy pressure of surplus facilities 
and over-production. 


When the results of the above scrutiny are correlated, it 
seems that the future course af Japanese economy is not easy 
and that a considerable time lapse will be necessary before 
business recovery. Thus, if an early recovery is sought, some 
positive action by the Government to stimulate the economy is 
wanted. But there is a great probability that such urgent 
remedial measures, if taken, will once again invite excess 
payments in the balance of international payments through the 
upswing of import demand. Hence export stimulation measures 
are the only means to solve the problem. So, it follows that 
Japanese economy will continue to strive for business recovery 
through the expansion of trade, one must expect considerable 
difficulties in the future. 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


LOWEST EXPORT EARNINGS SINCE JUNE 1957 


June registered a surplus of $20 million in terms of U.S. 
currency on Japan's foreign exchange accounts, resulting in a 
further improvement in her balance of payments position, 
according to the Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan. 
However, the June foreign exchange surplus is considerably less 
than the surpluses of $37 million for May and $32 million for 
April. 

In June foreign exchange receipts amounted to $276 
million and payments to $256 million, $23 million and $6 
million respectively below the May totals. It should be noted 
that foreign exchange earnings from commodity exports, at 
$206 million ($32 million less than in May), are lower than 
any other corresponding figures recorded since June last year. 
On the other hand, payments for merchandise imports totalled 
$204 million, $12 million less than in May. In consequence, 
the balance of trade payments is only $2 million in this coun- 
try’s favours. If allowance is made for the $6 million rise in 
the deferred payments balance, the real trade balance is in 
the red by $4 million. This conversion into a deficit is the 
first that has taken place since last September. 

The sharply reduced level of export earnings for June is 
explained in the main by the considerable decreases in the 
overseas sales of vessels, textile goods, chemical fertilizers, and 
steel primary products in particular that were maintained well 
in May, more than offsetting the increases in marine products 
such as canned and bottled fish and shellfish. On the side of 
import outlays, foreign purchases of wheat and raw wool rose 
above the May level, but petroleum, scrap iron and raw cotton 
fell. 

As regards invisible trade transactions, foreign exchange 
receipts rose by $9 million in June to $70 million and pay- 
ments also increased by $6 million to $52 million, leaving a 
surplus of $18 million in this country’s balance of invisible 
trade payments, an improvement of $3 million compared with 


May. 


Of the invisible trade receipts, special procurements ac- 
counted for $45 million, an increase of $7 million over the 
previous month. This reflected a $3 million increase in yen 
sales to American forces stationed in Japan, which together 
with the larger transfer of army deposits, favourably offset the 
decreased dollar receipts from. exports to third countries 
financed with the International Cooperation Administration 
funds. 

Examined : by settlement currency areas, this country's 
balance of payments with the hard-currency area worsened slight- 
ly. With the soft-currency area the payments balance showed a 
notable deterioration. In contrast, the open-account area 
countries as a whole saw a remarkable improvement in their 
payments balance with this country. 

The accompanying table provides the official figures of 
foreign exchange receipts and payments in June as compared 
with those for May: 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments in June 
(in million dollars) 
£ Sterling, 
German Mark, 
Swedish Krona, 
French Franc, 


US $, Canadian $§ Dutch Guilder, & Open- 
Total & Swiss Franc Belgian Franc Account 
eceipts 276(—23) 170( 1) 96(—25) 10) 
Visible : «e+ 206(—32) 106(—10) 90(—23) 10(— 11) 
Invisible se seen ees 70(- 9) 64( 11) 6(— 2) O(— 0) 
(Special procurements) 45( 7) 45( 7) —(— ) —(— ) 
Payments asseceeecaeee 256(—— 6) 135@i42) $13-Go73) 8(—11) 
Visible 204(—12) 105(— 4) 92(5 53) 7(—11) 
Invisible 52( 6) 30( . 6) 21(— 0) TC, 20) 
Balance 20(—17) 35(— 1) —17(—28) 2( 12) 
Visible. 2(—20) 1(— 6) — 2(—26) 3( 12) 
Invisible ae 18( 3) 34( 5) —15(— 2) —1l(, 0) 
Incicase ee fc se (—) 
in leferre payments 
balance (provisional) 6(—10) — 0(— 5) 6(— 5) —(— ) 
Balance (change in de- 
ferred payments balance 
eaiunted vie agin renortag 14(— 7) 35( 4) —23(—23) 2(nt2)) 


L 
Note: Figures in parentheses represent increases or decreases (—) from May. 
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EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES FURTHER DOWN 


The price indices for June stood at a lower level for both 
exports and imports than those for May. Between May and 
June the index of export prices fell by 0.5 percent to 90.5 
(1953-100) and that of import prices also declined by 0.6 
percent to 88.3, and consequently the terms of trade (the ratio 
of export prices to import prices) further improved, with the 
relevant index rising slightly by 0.1 percent to 102.5. Com- 
pared with a year earlier, the June figures were down by Hoth 
percent for export: prices, and 14.9 percent for jmport prices, 
and up by 8.5 percent for the terms of trade. 

Classed by commodity groups, the export price indices for 
June were higher than those for May for miscellaneous goods 
(up 0.8 percent), food and beverages (0.4 percent) and non- 
metallic mineral products (0.2 percent). But lower price 
indices recorded for textile products (down 0.9 percent), metals 
and products (0.9 percent), chemical and pharmaceutical goods 
(0.7 percent), machinery (0.2 percent) and lumber, paper and 
products (0.1 percent). : L ages 

On the side of imports, the increases in import price in- 
dices for such commodity classeg as lumber and pulp (up 0.6 
percent), animal and vegetable materials (0.6 percent), metals 
and minerals (0.4 percent) and oils and fats (0.3 percent) were 
more than offset by the decreases for textile materials (down 
1.8 percent), food and beverages (0.9 percent), mineral fuels 
(0.4 percent) and pharmaceutical and chemical goods (0.2 
percent). The sizable decline in import prices of textile 
materials is mainly accounted for by an overall drop for major 
items such as raw wool (down 3.3 percent), raw cotton (1.1 
percent) and Manila hemp (2.3 percent). 

In the following table the official price indices for June 
are compared with those for the previous month and June last 


year: 
(Monthly average, 1953 = 100) 
Percentage change from 


Export commodities June May June '57 
AM ‘commodities: yeisrtene = aercateiera cle /oiat 90.5 (—) as (—) 7.7 
Food and beverages .........- Se 95.6 0.4 (—) 0.1 
Texte OOS! cisistslasniiecn rasta ae aA 84.7 (—) 0.9 (—) 83 
Metals and ‘products sccnwwecsswee cane 94.2 (—) 0.9 (—) 20.8 
Non-metallic mineral products ........- 94.6 0.2 1.2 
Lumber, paper and products” .....++.. 101.4 (—) 0.1 (—) 25 
DERG RIEL Wr. crora connie nas afar iar ls oralele/avapete 94.4 (—) 0.2 (—) 18 
Pharm. and chem. products ota 86.1 (—) 0.7 (—) 10.2 
Miscellaneous goods cscseeeseceessans 97.9 0.8 1.8 
Import commodities 

AN commodities: 201. <:cdividainw sna as oe 88.3 (—) 0.6 (—) 14.9 
Food and beverages ...... ae 73.8 (—) 0.9 (—) 19.4 
Textile materials: se ccnns 81.0 (—) 1.8 (—) 9.0 
Metals and minerals ..... 101.5 0.4 (—) 26.5 
IMinGralt fuels Tlenicinsis.css ste 121.8 (—) 0.4 (—) 3.3 
Lumber and pulp ....ceeess 98.8 0.6 (—) 143 
Animal and vegetable materials 95.9 0.6 (—) 11.7 
‘Olsifand’ fats) © AeA wisn caat 90.9 0.3 (—) 12.4 
Pharm, and chem. products .........- 87.9 (—) 0.2 (—) 08 
Mees TOL Wades Ueistet sare sjotaseistete ctaleleivielnisie 102.5 0.1 8.5 


BANK LOANS AND DEPOSITS 


Bank Loans and discounts took an impressive upturn in 
June. The rise was due to seasonal reasons and continued 
brisk demand for investment funds. The accommodations made 
by the long-term credit banks in June exceeded the May record 
by Y9,542 million, as against Y6,215 million in the same month 
last year. The increase in the city banks’ loans and discounts 
was less phenomenal than in June last year, but the local banks 
saw a larger volume of credit extensions during the month 
(¥24,752 million) than in the corresponding month of last year 
(Y24,465 million). The overall outstanding balance of bank 
loans. and discounts stood at Y76,053 million above the May 
figure. 

An increase was also seen in all banks’ gross and net de- 
posits which were up Y45,721 million and Y29,180 million, 
respectively. Last year's. experience was that the gross and 
net deposits fell in June by Y26,400 million and Y43,400 
million, respectively, owing to heavy withdrawal of public 
finance funds. The rise in deposits of this year is largely 
attributable to (1) the fact that the Foreign Exchange Special 
Account turned to overpayment, and the withdrawal of public 
finance funds by the Government was comparatively slight, and 
(2) heavy Government outlays to local autonomy bodies which 
resulted in a noticeable expansion of deposits in local banks 
(up Y31,236 million). The increase in deposits, however, did 
not quite come up to the increase in loans and discounts, and 
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as a result, the bank borrowings from the central bank re- 
gistered an increase of Y51,789 million. ‘. 
Below are the June statistics on banking activities as re- 


leased by the Bank of Japan. 


(in million yen) 
Increase or Increase or 


Balance at decrease in decrease in 
Gross deposits month-end June June '57 
City banks? (3)) © asiecccines wiarenisieinse 3,738,686 18,209 (—) 34,798 
Local: ‘banks 4(65)> {quga- snodeun= denis 1,775,912 31,236 15,982 
Trust. banka. (G)! cs saujssatsacriaieinarcean 159,579 (—) 424 (—) 5,155 
Long-term credit banks (2)  ........ 65,887 (—) 3,299 (—) 2,492 
TOCA trate, ciattcieare = vel tte stele wine 5,740,064 45,721 (—) 26,462 
Net deposits 
City. banks, “Satimewas ages erels 2,884,938 11,743 (—) 48,253 
Mocaliba mista eprerente aia atesciny<ielevele ataieioia 1,671,680 25,841 13,198 
ARRAS, DASS 9 (ct ncaa aie realest stein 127,312 (—) 3,083 (—) 5,005 
Long-term credit banks .......-+-++ 44,973 (—) 5,319 (—) 3,436 
Torale ey eae seen Sone 4,728,903 29,180 (—) 43,495 
Loans & discounts 
Gity) “banker, Bese sunncenees oaans 3,210,403 40,888 47,089 
Local) (banks we cx/nsatecn sve Sasetaininiaielarne si ateiala 1,405,286 24,752 24,465 
SROs. (DARK Re Uetewrataeritecnnnmneerenicte 150,599 868 1,249 
Long-term credit banks ..........05 528,507 9,547 6,215 
Roba EN ce ierartn tarot ieee 5,294,795 76,053 79,018 
Borrowings from 
the central bank 
City banks 516,629 49,228 141,957 
Local banks 2,522 319 1,006 
Trust banks 6,883 1,071 3,652 
Long-term credit 8,712 1,810 3,917 
otal sai ach sates anata aes 534,747 51,789 150,533 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION FOR FIRST HALF OF 1958 


The index of mining and manufacturing production for 
June as announced by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry stood at 139.1, marking a slight drop of 0.7 percent 
from the index of the previous month, and 6.7 percent from 
that for June 1957. There were some lines which registered 
an increase during the month, but in most fields the index was 
on about the same level as in May. The tendency implied was 
weak. 

MITI also reported in its semi-annual report that during 
the first half of this year, the index of mining and manufacturing 
production fell for the first time since the end of the war. 
The indices for production, shipments, as well as stock, have 
all remained without any marked fluctuations during the first 
half of 1958, and followed a very low level generally referred 
to as the “bottom of a pan.” 

The overall mining and manufacturing production index 
was’ 141.9 as against the 1955 level of 100. It is 2.2 percent 
below the index for the first half of last year (145.1), and 
1.5 percent below that for the second half of last year (144.0). 
The index, the report says, followed a downward course till 
October last year, but levelled off after November without 
showing any marked fluctuations. 

Shipments have remained on about the same level since 
November 1957, and became one of the chief factors for keep- 
ing the production index from falling. The absence of fluctua- 
tions in the shipments index is accounted for by the brisk con- 
sumers’ demand during October-December last year; moreover, 
a brisk demand for investment in plant and equipment appeared 
toward the beginning of this year in the wake of eased money 
supply and sustained the shipments index. 

Inventory reached the peak in January and February, after 
which it gradually fell and levelled off in April and May. The 
producers’ stock of finished goods has shown a tendency to dip 
since February. The index as of the end of June, however, is 
still 25.2 percent above the corresponding figure of last year. 
This shows that production needs to be curbed further, and 
that more time is necessary before the stockpile reaches its 
appropriate volume. The still falling commodity prices support 
this statement. The stocks of raw materials and imported raw 
materials are also large, and the dealers’ stock is again on the 
rise this year. 

MITI therefore feels that inventory investment is not likely 
to be made to any significant degree within several months to 
come. There is, on the other hand, a possibility of the pro- 
ducers’ stock growing larger if shipments should drop in the 
near future reflecting the slackened demand. 
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The demand for capital goods has tended to rise since 


March. However, it is not anticipated to take on a steady 
growth. Neither is the demand for consumer goods likely to 
swell. The reasons are that the final demand cannot be bol- 


stered easily, or, to be more specific, (1) equipment investment 
has considerably declined in many fields though it is still active 
in such key industries as electricity, coal, iron and steel, etc., 
(2) no immediate brightening is anticipated in exports in view 
of the current worldwide recession and alarming decline in 
shipping exportation, (3) the rate of increase in retail sales 
as compared with the previous year’s records has been dimin- 
ishing since October last year, (4) the sales of department 
stores are not increasing as steadily as before, and (5) there 
are many other factors which serve to curtail demand, such as 
increased unemployment and the falling off in the profit. 

As things stand, MITI estimates that the second half of 
1958 will be a decisive period in Japan's recovery from its 
present recession. The possible remedies contemplated are (1) 
increasing export, (2) further curbing of production, and (3) 
activating internal business conditions without unfavorably 
affecting external balance of payments. 


NATIONAL INCOME UP 10 PERCENT IN 1957 


The year 1957 saw a remarkable increase in Japan's national 
income, this being a continuation of the high rate of economic 
growth for three consecutive years, according to the Economic 
Planning Agency. 

The official estimates put the national income in 1957 at 
Y8,251,600 million. This is a sizable rise of about 12 percent 
over the year before. In real terms (price changes adjusted), 
however, the national income in 1957 is about 9 percent higher 
than ‘in 1956, compared with the increases of 10 percent in 


1956 and 9 percent in 1955. 
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Analyzed by major classes of industries, the primary in- 
dustry group (agricultural, forestry and fishery) raised a total 
income of. Y1,536,000 million, an increase of about 6 percent 
over the preceding year. The total income of the secondary 
industry group (mining, manfacturing and construction), stand- 
ing at Y2,804,000 million, is about 16 percent higher than the 
total in 1956, and that of the tertiary industry group (whole- 
sale and retail trades, financial, insurance and real estate 
businesses, transportation, communication and other public 
utilities, and services), at Y3,948,000 million, is up by about 
12 percent. 

While this country’s population expanded by 0.9 percent 
in 1957 to 90,852,000, the per-capita income rose by 11.5 
percent to Y90,852. Allowing for the 3.2 percent increase in 
the overall price index, the real per-capita income is 8.2 per- 
cent above the 1956 level. 

Examined by distributive shares of the national income in 
1957, labour income increased by 12 percent to Y4,056,000 
million, and corporate income by 27 percent to Y983,000 
million. Proprietors’ income also went up by only 6 percent 
to Y2,847,000 million. 

Gross national expenditure in 1957 amounted to 
Y10,023,000 million, showing an || percent rise over the 1956 
level, and business outlays on plant and equipment investment 
further increased in 1957. But the rate of increase fell off 
considerably from 64 percent for 1956 to 38 percent for 1957 
as a result of the credit restrictions which the Government 
initiated in May to tide over the then growing foreign exchange 
crisis. The business outlays for investment purposes totalled 
890,000 million in the latter half of 1957, which is the largest 
on record as a semi-annual total. Expansion in inventory in- 
vestment also slowed down in 1957, even though it rose by 
Y¥73,1,000 million over the previous year against the increase of 


Y644,000 million in 1956 and Y367,000 million in 1955. 


Philippine Government Participation in Business 


By Filemon C. Rodriguez 


(President, Engineering & Development Corporation of the Philippines, Manila) 


There is a great debate going on in our country today— 
it has been going on for some time in fact—about the economic 
condition of the country. There is no fixed subject, no de- 
fined sides and participants. Everybody who feels he has any- 
thing to say is free to say it—he can choose any subject he 
pleases, so long as it is economic in nature or close to it. The 
result is a terrific confusion—the like of which we have not seen 
before. 

A popular theme among others is whether it is good for 
government to go into business and if so, to what extent. 
Business owned and controlled by the government is probably 
the biggest business enterprise in the country. It affects dir- 
ectly or indirectly all private business enterprises. 

In order to understand better why the government has 
entered into the area of business, perhaps it would be useful 
at this point to review our country’s economic history. 


Brief Historical Background 


For 400 years our country was under the domination of 
Spain. During those years the accepted economic doctrine was 
one called ‘‘mercantilism.’"’ The government's policy, under 
this doctrine, was aimed at making the Philippines a source of 
raw materials and a market for finished goods. This was 
super-imposed over a half-sufficient rural economy at near sub- 
sistence level. As a result, the economy that our country 
developed was primarily agricultural. 

When the Americans came in 1898, this was the state of 
affairs that they found. At first they were determined to keep 
the country a mere raw material provider and a market for 
finished goods. This policy was implemented so well that we 
became more dependent on foreign trade than we were during 
the Spanish times. It was only when our national leaders such 
as Manuel L. Quezon, Sergio Osmeifia and others intensified their 
fight for independence that it was realized that the country’s 


economy would have to be developed along different lines if 
the independence to be secured was to be an effective and 
stable one. 

The Philippine Government found it necessary to promote 
economic development by utilizing and exploiting the natural 
resources. It established the necessary services needed by the 
people. To put the country on a more self-sufficient basis, 
the government itself directly had to spearhead the establish- 
ment of certain specific and strategic business enterprises. This 
was an inescapable remedy for lack of initiative of private 
enterprise and the absence of private organizations to carry on 
that work. As the years went by the government found that 
to effectively develop the national econdmy, it had to pioneer 
in many areas of development which were new in this country 
but which were essential to the promotion of economic progress. 
Our people, suppressed during the long period of its colonial 
history from venturing in economic activities beyond the tilling 
of the soil, plowing the seas for fish, and cutting the forest for 
timber, were not prepared to take over complicated, activities 
that industry and the public services required. The govern- 
ment had to lead the way so that the people through the process 
of example might follow after. 


Government’s Stand in Business 
Against this economic background, the framers of our 
Constitution very wisely laid the constitutional bases for the 
government to continue to engage in business as follows: 


1. Sec. 6, Art. XIII 

“Sec. 6. The State may, in the interest of national 
welfare and defense, establish and operate industries and 
means of transportation and, communication, and upon 
payment of just compensation, transfer to public owner- 
ship utilities and other private enterprises to be operated 
by the Government.” 
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2. Sec. 7, Art. XIV 


“Sec. 7. The Congress shall not, except by general 
law, provide for the formation, organization, or regulation 
of private corporations, unless such corporations are 
owned or controlled by the Government or any subdivision 
or instrumentality thereof.” 


Of course it was always understood that under the above 
constitutional mandate the role of the government in the pro- 
motion of economic development can only be performed within 
the framework of our democratic form of government and the 
capitalistic way of our society. By tradition and common de- 
sire the Philippines is a democratic, capitalistic country. Free 
private enterprise, therefore, forms the basis of our economic 
system. In this respect, the government must not impinge on pri- 
vate initiative and individual liberty; the central decisions of the 
government are not supposed to supplant free private enterprise. 
Necessarily, therefore, our goals and objectives have to be 
determined in a manner that on the one hand will give the 
fullest incentive to private enterprise with the minimum of 
controls or intervention and that on the other hand will be 
consistent with the attainment of economic security and a 
decent standard of living for the people. 

Within the above concept, the basic policy of the Philip- 
pine Government as reiterated time and again is the fullest 
encouragement of private enterprise, with the government 
engaging only in those activities in which private initiative is 
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wanting or inadequate and in those involving the development 
of the nation’s strategic resources. 

The manner of implementation of the constitutional man- 
date has been defined by the government leaders from time to 
time. In his time, President Quezon enunciated his policy thus: 
“I am not in favor of the Government engaging directly in 
business enterprises that could well be left in the hands of 
private individuals, except as to some public utilities. How- 
ever, if no private capital is available or willing to undertake 
the establishment of an industry which may be considered 
necessary and urgent for purposes of national defense, to pro- 
vide the national economy with indispensable requirements or 
to promote the public welfare, the Government should alone 
or in cooperation with private capital establish and operate that 
industry.’ President Garcia, in his State of the Nation address, 
reiterated this policy when he said, ‘““The Government is in 
business only to pioneer and pave the way for private enter- 
prise ultimately to take over.” 


The Need for Public Enterprises _ 

The activities of the government in the field of business 
covers a broad range. At present there are 23 public enter- 
prises. Of these, eleven are under the supervision of the Office 
of Economic Coordination, five are under the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources, five under the Office of the 
President, one under the Department of Commerce and Industry 
and another under the Department of Public Works and Com- 
munications. These corporations may be grouped as follows: 


Industrial production and development: 
1. CEPOC—Cement, coal and marble 
2. NDC—Textiles, cotton growing, ramie production and 
shipping 
3. NASSCO—Ship building and repair, steel production 
and reparation tools 
Public services and utilities: 
Manila Gas—Gas, coal tar and gas appliances 
Manila Hotel—Hostelry 
MRR—Railway and bus lines and arrastre service 
NAWASA—Water sewerage and artesian 
wells 
8. PAL—Air transportation 
9. NPC—Power development and fertilizer production 


NOU 


systems, 


Social development: 
10. GSIS—Life, property and retirement insurance 
11. NARRA—Land settlement 
12. PHHC—Low cost housing 


Procurement, distribution and price stabilization: 


13. NAMARCO—Merchantable goods 
14. NARIC—Rice, corn and by-products 


Scientific and technological research: 
15. ABACOR—Abaca industry 
16. PHILSUGIN—Sugar industry 
17. PTA—Tobacco industry 
18. PHILCOA—Coconut industry 


Financing and fund raising: 
19. CENTRAL BANK—Central banking 
20. PNB—Long and short term loans 
21. RFC—Long term loans 
22. Philippine 


lotteries 


23, ACCFA—Credit extension to farmers 

In addition to these 23 corporations, two other govern- 
ment offices are engaged in what have been traditionally con- 
sidered business pursuits. These are the Bureau of Telecom- 
munications which operates a telephone and telegraph system 
and the Institute of Science and Technology which operates a 
technological laboratory for testing and research. 

It should be observed, however, that of the 23 corporations 
a few are not engaged in what might be termed “purely bugis 
ness activities... The NARRA is a typical example since its 
objective is primarily land settlement. 
; That these government corporations are a significant force 
in the nation’s economy can be gleaned from an examination 
of figures and statistics regarding their operaticn. Altogether 
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their total assets amounted to more than PI billion in 1956. 
During the fiscal year 1955-56, the 16 corporations under the 
OEC and the DANR alone paid P5.4 million in taxes to the 
government; employed over 23,000 persons whom they paid 
over P49 million in salaries,.wages and fringe benefits. Their 
significance may be ‘felt further in the following specific facts: 

1. In 1955-56, CEPOC produced 70 per cent of the 
cement output of the country; 

2. Government corporations have a virtual monopoly in 
the fields of gas production and distribution, railroad 
and airline transportation and hydroelectric power 
generation; 

3. NDC produces 75 per cent of the cotton textiles manu- 
factured in the Philippines, and 

4. PNB and RFC together account for more than 60 per 
cent of the financial resources of all Philippine banks. 


The government's entry in business at that time and along 
the lines it has taken is fully justified. The government had to 
play a positive role in accelerating economic development in 
the face of the obstacles present in the economy. 

For example, the general inadequacy of the transport 
system was a paralyzing condition against economic develop- 
ment. The growth of agriculture and industry is essentially 
dependent upon the availability, the cost and the effectiveness 
of the transportation system. So it was necessary for the 
government to engage in the railroad transportation business, 
in shipping and in the airline operation. 

A vital physical element of the economic environment, the 
absence and inadequacy of which is a serious obstacle to our 
economic growth, is power and its ingredient fuel. The gov- 
ernment had no recourse if it was to promote accelerated 
progress but to engage actively in power generation particularly 
of hydroelectric power, our best local source, and in the mining 
of coal. 

Then there was the almost total absence of secondary in- 
dustries, to train and help improve the skill of the labor force 
and promote investment in such facilities. The government had 
to pioneer in these industrial undertakings, particularly those 
urgently required by the population for its basic needs of food, 
clothing and shelter. This resulted in the government going 
into the cement production, textile manufacture, ramie and 
Zotton, shipbuilding and ship repair, steel production, and 
fertilizers. 

There were also certain services essential to the enjoy- 
ment of good health and modern life by the people and pro- 
motion of scientific and technological progress, particularly in 
certain indigenous industries important to us, which needed 
government support. Some public services and utilities did 
not appeal to private operators. Thus, the government had to 
engage in water supply including wells, sewerage, gas, tele- 
graph and telephone system, low cost housing, scientific and 
technological research. 

Other activities such as land settlement, and government 
life and property insurance are almost essentially government 
functions needed for social development. Distribution of rice 
and corn and other essential merchantable goods pertain to 
the government's function of controlling the price and the 
supply of staple and essential commodities to the people. 


The other obstacle to economic progress which the govern- 
ment had to surmount was the absence or inadequacy of 
financial institutions to help in the spies sr capital for ele 
lopment and improving the liquidity of investment. e 
Pie Uanient did well in organizing the PNB, the ACCFA and 
the RFC. Without these institutions we could not have attain- 
ed the progress we have today, and private enterprise would 
have had difficulty in mobilizing capital for their varied enter- 
prises we now see. : ‘e 

That the government's entry in these businesses was justi- 
fied, should not be misunderstood as endorsing the government's 
stay in business. The State is not and cannot be an efficient 
and effective or economical operator of any business enterprise. 
The pernicidbus influence of politics in decision making and in 
the employment of personnel is a great handicap. The dis- 
continuity in direction and policy due to changing governmental 
administration is a force for instability of the enterprise. As 
stated earlier, the government participates in business only to 
ill voids in our economic structure; to pioneer in fields where 
private enterprise fears to tread; and to encourage and promote 
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development of certain industries vital to its growth and secur- 
ity. Government participation should be given up speedily 
when private enterprise is ready to take over, or when the 
urgency of the situation has disappeared. And the criteria for 
giving up governmental participation in certain businesses 
should be clear and definite, and should have as its guiding 
principle the fact that the government should give up where 
private business has the willingness and the capability to take 
over. 

True to its stand, the government has shown signs of 
adhering to this policy. The government sold last year the 
Bacnotan Cement Plant of CEPOC. The Philippine Investment- 
Management Consultants, Inc., helped bring about the success- 
ful transfer of this plant to a group of Filipino capitalists who 
now operate the said plant under the corporate name of 
Bacnotan Cement Industries. The government also leased the 
Manila Hotel to Private operators. Several other government 
corporations are up for sale, like the government shares in 
PEMCO, PAL and the Manila Gas Corporation. The NDC 
Textile mills, and Malangas Coal Mines as well as the Naga 
Cement Plant of CEPOC, and the NPC fertilizer plant in Maria 
Cristina will be announced for public sale soon. The sale of 
these government business enterprises will improve the opera- 
tion and production of these enterprises, and will make them 
more useful to the economy. 

It is timely for the government to move even further into 
the process of giving up its business enterprise that can now 
be taken over by private enterprise. The steel plant in Maria 
Cristina of NASSCO, the shipyard in Mariveles, Bataan of 
NASSCO, the small hydroelectric projects of the National 
Power Corporation, as well as the government telephone system 
in Manila, could very satisfactorily be transferred to and taken 
over by private enterprise with proht to the government and 
with expected improvement in the operation of these enter- 
prises. The commercial banking activities now handled by the 
Philippine National Bank could very well be transferred to 
private banks. The government can thus concentrate its effort 
in the financing of important and vital development enterprises. 
The activities of NAMARCO in the importing field can be ade- 
quately assumed by private importing houses. The NAMARCO 
has.been established initially to provide support to Filipino re- 
tailers at the time when the entry of Filipinos in the retail 
business is being encouraged as an accessory measure to the 
nationalization of retail trade. The same function can be per- 
formed by Filipino importers who could assume the role of 
distributors to the retailers provided that they are given ade- 
quate support in the way of capital and dollar availability by 
the Government. In this way, a more sustained and permanent 
arrangement could be establishéd that would assure continued 
life of Filipino traders both in wholesale and retail than could 
be attained under a temporary governmental set-up like the 
NAMARCO which may collapse if at any time its activities are 
discontinued. 

With the withdrawal of the government in the different 
business enterprises that are to be given up, the capital that 
will be raised can be used in expanding other activities which 
the government still needs to engage in for the promotion of the 
national economy since they cannot yet be taken over effectively 
by private enterprise. This refers to the organization of the deve- 
lopment banks either under complete government control and 
ownership or in cooperation with private capitalists. Also, the 
railroad should be extended and expanded to provide a more 
efficient and adequate railway transportation system not only 
in the areas presently served but in other areas where railway 
transportation is necessary. The government should pioneer 
in the field of trolley bus operation using electric power for 
transportation in our cities and large urban communities. This 
will require a’ fairly large capital outlay; it is a pioneering 
venture in some certain sense but it is necessary because we 
need to start an efficient urban transportation system which will 
not be dependent on imported gasoline and fuel. 

The capital that will be raised by the government could 
also be used very effectively to assist Philippine investors to 
acquire control and ownership of certain enterprises essential to 
the economy which are now in the hands of foreign investors 
who may be willing to give up their investments in favor of 
Filipino nationals. Among these are the Manila Electric Com- 
pany and the Long Distance Telephone System. The govern- 
ment should also assist, through financial arrangements, in the 
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development of private interest in low cost housing and in 
overseas shipping which are also vital to the economy. 

There are many who will favor the complete withdrawal 
of government from business. To these, we can point out that 
the present stage of our industrial development does not justify 
the total withdrawal of the government. The truth of the 
matter is that we still need government participation to sustain 
an industrialized economy. Then there are those who will 
want to perpetuate government's hold on its present industrial 
holdings. To them we will say that this is wasteful, inefficient 
and contrary to the very essence of our democratic free enter- 
prise system. The middle of the road approach will give to 
the private enterprise what they can handle and leave to the 
government what still is necessary for the government to keep 
for the good and progress of the economy. 


Conclusion 
But of course there should be general understanding as to 
what really the government is going to do, so that private 
enterprise may be guided properly. To this end, it will be 
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useful for the government to come up with a program defining 
what enterprises it will give up, what it will keep, and what it 
will go into with the purpose of establishing the necessary 
facilities to encourage and supplement private enterprise. Such 
a program should show clearly to what extent the government 
intends to remain and participate in business development. In 
this way, private capitalists will need no longer fear govern- 
ment competition or encroachment. 

A program of this magnitude, however, will need a top- 
level authority in order to see that the established plan and its 
programming are carried out. The organization of a Philip- 
pine Development Authority would serve as the machinery for 
the proper coordination at the operating level of all our activi- 
ties in the implementation of our economic policies and 
programs. This proposal still holds good today. Such an 
Authority can be constituted as a holding company over the 
government corporations engaged in operating business indus- 
tries. The Authority should be empowered to participate in 
joint ventures with private investors in preparation for their 
final transfer to private management. 


ECONOMIC LETTER FROM MANILA 


The Presidential Committee on Administration Performance 
and Efficiency, a new super-body created by executive order of 
Pres. Garcia, is designed to achieve higher efficiency and com- 
petence in the administration of government. It will oversee 
all government agencies, including government-owned and 
government-controlled corporations. The executive order 
simultaneously abolished the Presidential Complaints and Action 
Committee created by the late Pres. Magsaysay in 1954 to help 
him rid the government of graft and corruption. The P.C.A.C. 
will be absorbed by the new group and will serve as its investi- 
gating arm. In creating the P.C.A.P.E., the President said 
it was necessary that he keeps himself constantly informed as 
to the actual status, progress and problems of all government 
activity for the early realization of national development plans 
and prompt solution of administration problems. The Com- 
mittee will maintain close liaison and direct and continuous 
communications between the government agencies and the office 
of the President. It will submit regular reports on the overall 
conduct and performance of government entities and govern- 
ment officials. It will also receive process and evaluate com- 
plaints on the manner in which government agencies and 
officials and employees are performing their assigned duties. 
The committee will be directly under the President and its 
chairman will be empowered to request law-enforcement 
agencies to detail such personnel as it may require in its work. 

Spurred on by Pres. Garcia's housecleaning campaign, a 
variety of probes and investigations into irregularities in gov- 
ernment administration continued. Commander Marcelino 
Calinawan, top presidential prober, announced that he had 
submitted to higher authorities voluminous records showing the 
extent of irregular exportation and importation going on in the 
country today. He said the records show a systematic pattern 
by Chinese groups to subvert the country’s economy through 
anomalous schemes. 

Horacio Ilagan, former investigator for the National 
Bureau of Investigation, was named by Pres. Garcia as a special 
investigator to look into the operations of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He was instructed not only to investigate the bureau 
but to recomment& ways and means of effecting good administra- 
tion, performance and efficiency therein. Ilagan said he would 
recognize the authority of Finance Secretary Jaime Hernandez 
and Acting B.I.R. Commissioner Melecio Domingo but that he 
would allow no one to stand in the way of carrying out his 
assignment. Secretary Hernandez, on his own, had just pre- 
viously named Elias Vega, chief of the assessment department of 
the bureau, to conduct an investigation of irregularities in the 
collection operations of the B.I.R. There appeared to be some 


fear that the two investigations would overlap or clash. 
Secretary Hernandez and top officials of the armed forces 
decided to cooperate in a drive started by the Philippine 


Constabulary against economic subversion and sabotage. 


The B.I.R. office in Cebu was facing investigation from three 
sources: (1) a House Ways and Means subcommittee under 


Rep. Sergio Osmena, Jr., announced it would look into cases of 


tax evasion that have been’carried out by the B.I.R. office in 
collusion with local customs officials; (2) Philippine Constabu- 
lary investigators investigate reports that revenue officials in 
the office had connived with Chinese businessmen in remitting 
American and Philippine currencies to Red China through 
Hongkong; and (3) the Committee on Anti-Filipino Activities 
was questioning the extent of Chinese subversive activities in 
Cebu made possible by laxity in the local B.I.R. office. 


The Puyat Steel plant in Mandaluyong announced a tem- 
porary shutdown and ordered its 300 employees to stay home 
until the company receives more favorable news on the dollar 
allocation situation. The steel plant has been adversely affect- 
ed by what it considers a further cut of 20% in its dollar 
allocations for raw materials in the.current quarter. Recently 
the Central Bank announced that producers would be allowed 
to open 80% of their dollar quotas for the current quarter. 
At first some people thought this meant 80% of the normal 
quotas as handed out in the same quarter last year. It deve- 
lops that the Central Bank meant 80% of the quotas that 
prevailed in the first half of this year, which had already been 
cut by 28%. The Central Bank has denied that its latest order 
means a cut in quotas and has inferred that the additional 20% 
for the quarter may be allowed later. Most sources are in- 
clined to doubt that the additional 20% will come through, 
the dollar situation of the country being unfavorable. 


The Philippine policy on foreign investment and profit and 
dividend remittance was defended by Andres V. Castillo, acting 
governor of the Central Bank. In spite of the complaints 
against the existing exchange control policies the investment 
remittance policy of the Philippines still compares favorably 
with the 10 to 20% rate allowed by many other countries. The 
rules ‘governing repatriation of capital are equitable since laws 
guarantee that the foreign investor may return his capital to 
his country after five years of operation at the rate of 20 per 
cent a year. Where capital has been invested in dollar-saving 
and dollar-producing countries, according to Castillo, the 
investor can request the Central Bank for even more liberal 
amortization arrangements. 


The first four mill in the Philippines and one of the most 
modern in the world is scheduled to go into operation, Salvador 
Araneta, head of Republic Mills, announced. The mill, which 
was equipped by Thomas Robinson and Sons, Ltd., of England, 
will have an initial production capacity of 2,240,000 fifty-pound 
bags of high-grade wheat flour a year. It is designed to supply 
approximately 25% of the flour needs of the country. 


The Monetary Board of the Central Bank approved re- 
sumption of switching operations in Philippine securities by 
non-resident stockholders subject to certain conditions. Under 
the new arrangement, switching will be allowed only from 
dividend paying to non-dividend paying securities. This means 
that non-residents can dispose of their holdings in dividend 
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paying corporations and buy shares of non-dividend paying 
companies, such as the highly speculative oil shares. Stock 
brokers who are authorized security dealers of the Central 
Bank are now permitted to license switch transactions falling 
under this category without forwarding the applications to the 
C.B. Switching, however, will continue to be restricted if it 
falls under the following categories: 1. From non-dividend 
paying to dividend paying securities to other dividend paying 
securities. 2. From dividend paying other 
dividend paying securities. 3. From one non-dividend paying 
security to another. 


securities to 


A complete ban on textile yarn imports into the Philip- 
pines appears certain following a conference among the Nation- 
al Economic Council, the Industrial Development Center, and 
the local office of the U.S. International Cooperation Admini- 
stration. The balanced growth of the Philippine textile industry 
calls for encouraging the local spinning mills to expand their 


INDONESIAN AND 


There seems to be no doubt that in the first stages of the 
Sumatra rebellion the United States would have liked to see the 
victory of the rebel government of Prawinegara. It is no less 
certain that the Soviet Government received the news of the 
revolt against the neutralist government of Dr. Djuanda as a 
fresh manifestation of American attempts to compel Indonesia 
to give up her friendship with People’s China and the U.S.S.R. 
and to pass to the Western camp. 

Nevertheless, when it became clear that the Djakarta 
Government was far stronger than it was thought, the United 
States Government decided to face reality and to send military 
equipment to Java. 

Because, after all, it is quite evident that President Soekarno 
is neither a Communist nor a so-called fellow traveller. In 
1948, during the Communist Madiun revolt, he took a no less 
intransigent position towards the rebels than Dr. Mohammed 
Hatta. 

It is true that President Soekarno has 
belief in the ultimate victory of socialism and the inevitable 
annihilation of capitalism and imperialism. But so does the 
Prime Minister of India, Jawarharlal Nehru, and it can hardly 
be said that Mr. Nehru has anything to do with Communism. 

It would therefore be an unjustified exaggeration to assume 
that the anti-Communist revolt in Indonesia had only an 
ideological aspect. In actuality, the revolt proved that after 
attaining political independence Indonesia still faced one of her 
most difficult problems—the national one arising out of the 
contradiction between the attempts to form one nation out of 
the many different peoples inhabiting the islands of the Republic 
and the autonomist tendencies. 

During the period of all-national struggle against foreign 
domination, the internal national contradictions were quite 
naturally obscured. But with the political emancipation of 
Indonesia, the unifying power of the all-national idea lost its 
strength and the problem of the relations between the Javanese, 
Sundanese, Sumatrans and other peoples appeared as one of the 
problems of the new state. 

This is not the place to discuss the justification of the 
complaints of the non-Javanese peoples against “Javanese 
imperialism.”” From the practical, political point of view the 
degree of truth of these complaints is ef small importance. 
What really matters is the fact that the conflict between the 
central Indonesian Government and the rebels on Sumatra, 
Sulawesi (Celebes) and other islands is closely connected with 
the opposition of important circles of the non-Javanese peoples 
to ‘Javanese domination.” 

It would be superficial to regard the national friction in 
Indonesia as a phenomenon restricted only to this country. 
Most of Asia and the Middle East are actually faced with similar 


troubles. 


often expressed his 
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output beyond the present marginal level of production. As a 
consequence, the conference proposed a partial ban on yarn 
imports during the current quarter and a complete ban begin- 
ning with the fourth quarter of this year. The Central Bank 
agreed to impose the ban according to this schedule. 

The Republic Glass Corporation announced that all the 
refractory materials for its plants will be supplied by Corhart 
Electro Cast Refractories of Louisville, Kentucky. Corhart 
supplies refractory items to all large glass manufacturers in the 
United States, including the American Window Glass Co. It 
was pointed out that one furnace supplied with Corhart Zac in 
the United States went more than 69 months or almost 6 years 
with only two short periods for hot repairs. The R.G.S., after 
consultations with its glass advisers, decided on Corhart refrac- 
tory iteme to insure proper production of quality glass as well 
as to eliminate unnecessary shutdowns for repairs. 

There are 150,000 cars on Philippine roads today. 


ARAB DISUNITY 


It is sufficient if we remember the linguistic problem in 
India and the struggle of the Eastern Pakistanese, once the most 
ardent fighters for an independent Muslim State in India, for 
national autonomy and the recognition of the Bengali language 
as a national language of Pakistan on equal terms with Urdu, 
to realize the truth of this contention. 

Another example could be the struggle of the Tamils of 
Ceylon for the recognition of the right of their language to a 
status equal to that of the language of the Singhalese majority. 

As for the Middle East, recent events—first the Sudanese 
complaint against Egyptian aggression, and now the revolt in 
the Lebanon and the complaint of the Lebanese Government 
against the intervention of the United Arab Republic in her 
internal affairs—prove that the processes of national Arab 
unification face a rather strong opposition among the Arab 
peoples themselves. 

+ % % 


It seems that in the long run the practical solution to the 
national problems both in the Middle and Near East will prove 
to lie in different forms of federation and confederation that 
will satisfy the contradictory tendencies of unification and local 
independence. 

Thus, when we find that the Israeli-Arab dispute is only 
one of the many national conflicts of modern Asia and the 
Middle East, we may hope that with the passage of time it will 
find its proper together with the other national 
problems. 

It is symbolic, perhaps, that it was in Indonesia, where the 
Bandung Spirit was born, that internal developments and 
unsolved national problems showed that it is not only foreign 
domination and imperialism that endanger the independence and 
the possibilities of the free and unlimited development of the 
newly emancipated nations of Asia. 

To avoid additional complications and charges of interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of the participating states, the 
Bandung Conference did not deal with the highly important 
national questions of Asia and Africa. From the technical 
point of view this line was perhaps justified. But the resolution 
on Palestine adopted under the pressure of the Arab delegation 
tended to conceal the actual picture of national frictions 
characteristic of all the countries of Asia, presenting, as it did, 
the Jewish-Arab antagonism as the only factor disturbing the 
calm waters of Asian life. Now it has become obvious that the 
Bandung Spirit was shortsighted. Historical myopia, however, 
has never succeeded in subduing the objective facts of life. 
These facts now reveal sharply and clearly that the Israeli-Arab 
conflict must be included in the list of many national questions 
awaiting their solution. 


solution 
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Hongkong’s Problem of People 


PART Il 


Reprinted from the Annual’ Report of Hongkong by special permission 
Crown Copyright Reserved 


The story begins in January 1950, when the population 
was estimated at 2,360,000 and the squatters at something 
over 300,000. In that month a squatter fire took place in 
Kowloon City which rendered 20,000 persons homeless. In 
April immigration controls on entry from China were put into 
force. These two events had their separate, but to some extent 
complementary, effect on the policy which was followed for 
the remainder of the year. On the one hand, fire was now 
accepted as the major and immediate danger, and attempts 
were made to drive fire-breaks through the most congested 
parts of the settlements with the object of limiting the scope 
of conflagrations which were now accepted as being virtually 
inevitable in the conditions in which the squatters lived and 
worked. This implied that the settlements were accepted 
temporarily and that Government action was limited to such 
practical steps as could be taken to render them less dangerous. 
The reason for this, as has already been mentioned, was that 
it was hoped that with the influx of immigrants checked, and 
with a return to more settled conditions in South China, there 
would be a reverse movement df population which might go 
some way towards solving the squatter problems without 
intervention by the Government. By the middle of 1951 it was 
becoming clear that those hopes were unlikely to be realized 
and a first attempt was made at tackling the squatter problem 
in its entirety. 

A number of small areas were set aside for what were 


called ‘approved’ resettlement structures and two or three 
larger areas for ‘tolerated’ resettlement. Accommodation in 
the ‘approved’ areas was in the form of semi-permanent 


bungalows and these were reserved for families with longest 
residence in the Colony and who had the means to conform 
with the structural standards laid down. The rest of -the 
squatters were to go to the ‘tolerated’ areas where there was 
little control of the type of structure erected. Both types of 
area were to be planned in the sense that they were laid out 
in planned sites with allowance for roads, fire-breaks, etc., and 
both included communal water supply and communal latrines. 
Sufficient land for the larger ‘tolerated’ areas could not be 
found near the main centres of employment and they were 
unpopular for this reason; but the ‘approved’ areas were more 
conveniently placed. For the next 2!4 years this policy 
continued to be applied and developed. Provision was made 
for the shops, factories and workshops in the squatter 
settlements to be replaced in the new areas. Schools were 
started and the voluntary agencies helped in many ways with 
improving conditions among the increasing numbers who had 
been resettled. 

By the end of 1953 there were 9,000 units of accommoda- 
tion in the resettlement areas. Of these, 4,400 were domestic 


units of the ‘approved’ type and 4,350 were huts in the 
‘tolerated’ areas. The remainder consisted of about 140 
resettlement shops and about 40 factories and workshops. 


About 30,000 persons had been resettled by these means. 
There were 15,000 others whose circumstances had been 
improved though they were still living in what were virtually 
squatter conditions; and it was then estimated that there were 
well over 250,000 still awaiting resettlement. Thus while 
steady progress was being made, it was already becoming 
apparent that the process. of resettlement must somehow be 
accelerated if the problem as a whole were ever going to be 
solved. But there were many obstacles to. acceleration. For 
one thing Government expenditure on the scheme was rising 
to $5 million annually and it was undeniable that the scheme 
had substantial weaknesses. Resettlement in the ‘tolerated’ 
areas gave a little more control, a little more orderliness and 
considerably less danger from fire, but that was all. It 
provided no solution to the basic human and social problems. 
Worse still, it would all have to be done over again some 
day. ' In the ‘approved’ areas conditions were, of course, much 
more satisfactory. Some of them contained charmingly kept 
and decorated cottages which were much to be preferred from 
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health and other points of view to the overcrowded tenements 
in the town. But each cost well over $1,000 and while few 
squatters were destitute, most could not rise to these heights 
even with assistance from welfare agencies, or with the benefit 
of hire-purchase terms such as were arranged by the non- 
profit-making. Settlers Housing Corporation. In any event 
there were only 4,400 of these units, and perhaps fifteen to 
twenty times that number were still needed. This might not 
have been too impossible a problem if land could be found 
on which to site a greatly extended programme. But it could 
not. It was becoming ominously evident that convenient and 
available land was absohitely exhausted and that there was 
now a straight choice between excessively high, and ever 
increasing, site formation costs in areas which would be 
acceptable to the squatters, and new sites away from the towns 
which would not be acceptable. It may seem odd to’ speak 
of ‘acceptability’ in relation to people in such straits—but 
access to the means of livelihood was an overriding considera- 
tion to them, and where sympathy and cooperation with 
Government were withdrawn the whole sitation was opened up 
for the insidious political influences that were never far from 
the squatter settlements. As a practical plan, therefore, the 
policy which has just been described, though it had made 
some steady progress for 214 years, was now working itself 
to a standstill because its basic material—land—was exhausted. 
On Christmas Night, 1953, land was provided by an act of 
God. 45 acres were cleared of human habitation by the most 
extensive fire of the Colony’s history. 

In the Shek Kip Mei fire of 25th December, 1953, over 
50,000 persons lost their homes. This constituted a crisis 
of the first order, for not only did Government have on its 
hands a relief programme equivalent in terms of numbers 
to that which would arise if the city of Chester were razed 
to the ground, but it was also faced with a wholesale re- 
appraisal of existing policy which was no longer a practical 
proposition in terms of available land. Three immediate 
decisions were taken which formed the basis of a new policy 
which is still being applied today, three years later, with 
marked success. The decisions were, first, that the land 
cleared by the fire should be used to the maximum practical 
intensity for the resettlement of the fire victims; second, that 
Government would itself build and finance the resettlement 
buildings; and third, that Government would make itself 
responsible for the provision of food for the homeless until they 
could be resettled in permanent buildings. 

It will be appreciated that these three decisions constituted 
a radical departure from every aspect of the policy which 
had been applied hitherto, and, in particular, that they implied 
that Government now assumed direct responsibility for the 
‘squatters in their moment of extreme need, and that Govern- 
ment would, from now on, itself enter the field of resettlement 
using public funds and its own constructional resources. There 
is no doubt that these decisions were not taken without a full 
appreciation of the implications or without many misgivings. 
But they were taken and there is no doubt that they were 
right. Their effect was to place upon a community. still 
suffering, with some indignation, from the economic effects 
of the China embargo, a vast new burden which would not 
be lightened for many years to come. Hongkong has entered 
upon many major public works since the war. A $125 million 
reservoir is nearing completion, a $100 million airport is in 
process of construction, a $50 million hospital is about to 
begin, and reclamations costing a total of $30 million have 
been constructed to provide land for industry, for housing, 
for open spaces and for civic purposes. But those three 
decisions in early 1954 implied a greater commitment than 
any of the major schemes just mentioned,—perhaps something 
short of $250 million—and of this commitment $46 million 
has already been spent at the time of writing. The commit- 
ment was undertaken because the spectacle of such extremes 
of misery, need, and danger in the heart of a prosperous city 
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could no tonger be tolerated. And when one considers the 
causes of the problem, its development and the incidence of 
moral as opposed to circumstantial responsibility for its 
amelioration, it can hardly be said that those decisions were 
devoid of courage and altruism. 


To return to the Shek Kip Mei fire. There were something 
50;000 persons homeless. There had been serious 
squatter fires on earlier occasions, but the total homeless in 
all of them, spread over four years and a diversity of areas, 
was not greater than those now affected by the events of a 
single night. In terms of the destruction of human habitation 
it was incomparably the worst fire in the Colony’s history. 
Fortunately, and here again a tribute must be paid to the 
qualities of courage, resource and charity which grace the 
Chinese character, just under half. of the fire victims contrived 
to make their own arrangements for new accommodation, 
either by renting spaces in other areas or by packing themselves 
into the already overcrowded huts or bed-spaces occupied by 
friends or relatives. This left about 27,000 persons on the 
streets in the vicinity of their old home. In these streets they 
were allowed to erect such shelters as they could either from 
the salvage of the fire.(the fire site itself was kept entirely 
clear after an interval for search) or from such _ other 
materials as they were given by the authorities or could obtain 
elsewhere. Temporary latrines and bath-houses were provided 
in the streets, communally cooked food was distributed daily 
by Government, temporary clinics were established, warm 
clothing and other necessities were distributed by- charitable 
organizations and a very widely supported relief fund was 
inaugurated. Ali remains of the fire were bulldozed into the 
earth as, with the Army's help, the whole site was levelled 
and drained in order to give the maximum possible new 
building land. The first units of emergency accommodation 
were completed on the site of the fire in February 1954—53 
days after the catastrophe. 


This at least gave breathing space in which to examine the 
new policy a little more closely. A new department of 
Government, the Department of Resettlement, was set up with 
authority over registration, clearance and all the processes of 
resettlement. Working in conjunction with a subcommittee of 
the Urban Council this department proceeded to re-examine 
the overall policy in the light of what had been done and plan- 
ned as a direct consequence of the Shek Kip Mei fire. Its 
attention was first given to what was still the imminent, ever 
present danger—fire. The reactions of Government, the 
squatters, and indeed the community as a whole, to the Christ- 
mas night catastrophe was a source of inspiration to all who 
were concerned in any way with those early measures of relief 
and rehabilitation. But it was a distinctly sobering thought 
that there was no reason on earth why another fire, or two, 
or three, of equal or greater proportions, should not occur at 
any moment. In the current resettlement jargon summer was 
the ‘close season’ for fires, but the rains were not due until 
April and another ‘fire-season’ would begin in October. The 
first attack made by the new department on the overall pro- 
blem was a more determined and ruthless prosecution of the 
policy of driving wide fire-breaks through the larger squatter 
areas. Fires would still occur, nothing could prevent that, but 
if a series of -wide channels were dug through the mass of 
habitations at the necessary intervals one could then be quite 
sure that no fire of the appalling dimensions of Shek Kip Mei 
could happen again, But the driving of the lanes itself in- 
volved the complicated process of the clearance and resettle- 
ment of at least 7,500 persons, and this in turn created a new 
and immediate demand for more land and more houses. 
Somehow these two vital commodities were found and the fire- 
lane plan got well under way. It was to be complete by 
October 1954, the beginning of the new ‘fire-season’. But 
again the gods were unkind. In July 1954, in the very 
middle of the ‘close season’, the third worst squatter fire in 
the Colony’s history occurred at Tai Hang Tung, just a month 
before the fire lanes in that area were to be completed. 24,000 
people lost their homes in the hours of darkness and there 
ensued a melancholy repetition of the events which had follow- 
ed the Shek Kip Mei fire. The streets of Shamshuipo in 
Kowloon, which had just been cleared of the victims of the 
earlier fire, were again filled with temporary shacks. The cost 
of direct relief measures was again running at above $40,000 
a day. The resettlement of the remaining Shek Kip Mei fire 
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victims, those who had found temporary accommodation off 
the streets, was deferred, and the new destitutes were given 
precedence. 

The Resettlement Department revised its dispositions, put 
new plans in train and returned to the question of overall 
policy. There was talk of a survey and census of all squatter 
areas. But it was thought on good general grounds that there 
were 250,000 squatters and fire victims (in fact, the total was 
probably nearer 450,000) remaining to be resettled and it 
seemed an unjustifiable extravagance to use valuable man- 
power and time in proving that that estimate was wrong—at 
least until the job was much nearer completion. The separate 
problems presented by Hongkong and Kowloon were then 
considered. It seems that as far as Hongkong Island was 
concerned the problem might possibly be capable of solution 
by a vigorous prosecution of the old methods which had been 
applied before the Shek Kip Mei fire. But in Kowloon the 
position was much worse. In Kowloon a relatively simple 
calculation showed that the problem simply could not be 
solved unless squatters could be rehoused in areas substantially 


smaller than those which they occupied in squatter con- 
ditions. The conclusion was reached by the Resettlement and 
Public Works Departments, and eventually accepted by 


Government, that in order to achieve this (for such was the 
density of population in squatter areas) resettlement must 
take place in buildings of six or seven storeys. At this rate 
of development the Tai Hang Tung area could resettle 35% 
more people than it held before the fire, while two-storey 
development after the Shek Kip Mei fire was sufficient only 
for the original residents. This decision put the final seal on 
Government's strange new role of financier, contractor and 
landlord to a potential 20% of the population, for, with the 
concept of multi-storey buildings at a rent which resettled 
squatters could afford to pay, the last hope of interesting 
private capital vanished. 


% % % 


It may be of interest to the reader to have at this stage 
some description of these multi-storey blocks which from now 
on absorbed the main stream of resettlement. The basic design 
chosen was a six-storey block, H-shaped in plan. The long 
arms of the H consisted on each floor of sixty-four rooms and 
the cross-piece contained two water standpipes, six communal 
flush latrines.and a communal open space for washing clothes. 
Each room was 120 square feet in area and access was by a 
balcony running completely round each long arm of the H. 
There were four staircases, one at each corner of the building. 
The average density of resettlement was five adults to a room 
(a child of ten years or under counting as half an adult) and 
smaller families were required to share a room; so that each 
building housed rather under 2,000 adults or well over 2,000 
persons. The allowance of 24 square feet to an adult 
represented a considerable degree of overcrowding by normal 
standards, but this was emergency accommodation; it was 
sanitary, weather-proof and fire-proof, and it was more realistic 
to judge it by what it replaced rather than by arbitrary 
standards of what was desirable. 

In spite of continuing study and scrutiny, the blocks 
(which are still being built today) have undergone surprising- 
ly little change from this early prototype. Buildings are now 
usually of seven storeys instead of six, and they have flat 
roofs, strengthened and fenced so as to add to the space for 
recreation. Communal bathing rooms, on a scale of one to 
every thirty-five domestic rooms, were added. No water was 
laid on in these bathing rooms, but partitioned stalls were pro- 
vided in which washing could be done by the bucket and scoop 
method. Electric light was installed, and a number of ground 
floor rooms were converted into shops measuring 240 square 
feet, which were let at a realistic rent. ; 

In all this planning there was one glance at a more distant 
future. The buildings were permanent but it was foreseen that 
a time might come when large scale building of sub-standard 
cubicle accommodation would prove more an embarrassment 
than an asset to the community. The buildings were there- 
fore designed so that they could be converted at a later date 
into orthodox self-contained flats. Each flat would be of about 
250 square feet, including a small private balcony, and could 
probably be let for about $40 a month at present price levels. 
There was no way of foreseeing how soon, and to what extent, 
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such conversion could be carried out—but it was felt that this 
extra provision, though a potentiality, would ensure that the 
buildings were always an asset to the Colony. 

The economics of the scheme are of some interest. A 
permanent 6-storey building, capable of housing well over 
2,000 persons, could be constructed for the amount which was 
being spent every fortnight, during the spring of 1954, in 
suppling free food to the victims of the Shek Kip Mei fire. 
Once the piling had been completed, a seven-storey building, 
containing 840 rooms, could be completed in about eight 
weeks. A striking example of the way in which Hongkong’s 
outstandingly efficient building industry works is provided by 
the developments which followed the Tai Hang Tung fire, of 
which mention has been made above. The fire occurred on 
22nd July, 1954. Plans for the permanent development of the 
area with eight seven-storey blocks were being prepared even 
before the clearance of the debris had been completed. A 
piling contract was let on 29th September, 1954, and on 3 Ist 
October, 1954, before all the piling had been done, a building 
contract was let. The construction of the eight seven-storey 
blocks, comprising 4,606 rooms, was completed on 6th March, 
19552 

Rentals were related not only to the capacity of the 
settlers to pay, but also to the cost of construction. Govern- 
ment granted land at one half of the upset price and advanced 
the funds required for capital expenditure on a forty years loan 
at 314% interest per annum. An average seven-storey block 
of 432 rentable rooms could be contructed for $795,600. It 
would require 23,000 square feet of land which, at half upset 


price, might be valued at $10 a square foot—$230,000. An- 
nual outgoings, which comprised amortization, crown rent, 
maintenance and administrative and miscellaneous recurrent 


expenditure, would total $65,239. This gave a rent for each 
room of $12.50 a month. $1 a month was added for water, 
50 cents for bad debts, voids, etc., and the actual inclusive rent 
was fixed at $14 a month. It is of interest to note that rents 
from multi-storey estates are now running at $3!4 million a 
year, and that in 1956 only $1,213 had to be written off as 
irrecoverable arrears of rent. 

The building of seven-storey blocks has continued. There 
are now 40 separate blocks spread over four resettlement 
estates and housing some 103,000 persons. There still remain 
the older colonies of cottages in areas where the land is less 
urgently needed. In these too, particularly under the auspices 
of various private voluntary agencies (who have themselves 
spent something of the nature of $84 million in relief in the 
last six years), the resettlement process continues to a limited 
extent. There are some 100,000 persons in these smaller 
areas. On present estimates, there remain in the Colony as 
a whole some 334,000 squatters (including those who have in 
recent months set up their shacks on the roof-tops) still await- 
ing resettlement. In other words a town of the population of 
Plymouth has been built, and another town of the population 
of Coventry is required. The worst of the fire danger is now 
over. Fires can and do occur, but they are limited in area and 
can be brought under control more quickly. And land is at 
last being earned for future operations (and not only for 
resettlement operations) by the ‘decanting’ process whereby 
accommodation on any given area is built for more people than 
occupied it previously, thus providing free space into which 
squatters from a second area can be put while that area itself 
is being re-developed. 

Although the rents from the resettlement estates are now 
being collected without difficulty and according to plan, and 
although 40% of the squatters are-now resettled in tolerable 
homes, it must not be thought that resettlement, in the parti- 
cular conditions of Hongkong, is ever a once-for-all operation 
that can be forgotten as soon as the tall buildings are com- 
pleted and occupied. No-one yet quite knows to what new 
problems these vast communities, living their uniform lives in 
uniform surroundings, will give rise. All are direct tenants of 
the Government. But the rights of a landlord rest ultimately 
on the final sanction of eviction. These people cannot be 
evicted without re-creating those very dangers which the 
establishment of the tenancies was intended to remove. They 
are where they are, not from the exercise of any choice on 
their part, but because there was nowhere else for them to go 
and because they were put there by the Government, now their 
landlord. It is a strange, involved problem, but one which is 
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not devoid of potentialities both for bad and good. The recent 
riots alone provide an indication of the possible threats to 
public order that may be sparked off and spread like a forest 
fire in such conditions. And it would be criminally foolish to 
overlook the opportunities which these estates offer to political 
or even subversive agitators. On the other hand, such com- 
pact and uniform communities probably present a unique field 
for experimental education in the social and civic spheres. 
There are now clubs, schools and other forms of communal 
activity in the estates, but it is dificult to see how these some- 
what tentative social services can be developed to reasonable 
standards until the buildings have been converted, on the lines 
already mentioned, into orthodox self-contained flats. The 
essential need is to restore to these deprived lives something of 
the personal dignity and pride which privacy affords, and 
which communal living, for all its advantages, denies. But the 
conversion of the multi-storey-blocks camerot yet be foreseen. 
The frustrating aspect of what has been done is that it cannot 
be carried to completion in a single home until the same pre- 
liminary process has been repeated over and over again, and 
until many of the contingent problems have been resolved. 
Some 300,000 squatters remain to be resettled. In terms of 
expenditure actually incurred on those who have been resettled, 
this means 200 more acres of land, 120 more seven-storey 
blocks, a further $200,000,000 from public funds and a 
continuing strain on Government's and the Colony’s resources 
in all aspects of planning and construction. Just how all this 
money and land and concentrated effort is to be found is a 
question for the future. A recent issue of “The Economist’ 
praises the drive and energy with which the task of resettling 
the squatters is being pursued, but describes it as an 
‘apparently hopeless task’. It can, however, be said that as 
much money is being spent annually as the speed of the 
engineers and contractors on the land will allow, and that land 
and basic engineering capacity are the limiting factors. 
Subject to these limiting factors, plans exist for the resettle- 
ment of 230,000 more squatters in the next six years. 

But soon it may be that the contingent problems which 
these very activities in turn create may themselves exert a 
restraining influence. The conventional housing needs of the 
Colony are desperately serious and are thought by some to 
demand priority. It is certain that conditions in some old 
tenement buildings are far worse than conditions in most 
resettlement blocks. It js also certain that for every dollar 
that has been spent by Government, whether directly or by 
way of subsidy, on conventional housing much more than a 
dollar has been spent on resettlement. This deferment of the 
claims of one section of the community cannot continue in- 
definitely. And to accept the squatter mto the community 
implies more than building a roof over his head. There is 
schooling, for example. The primary school expansion pro- 
gramme alone will cost $55 million over the next five years. 
That is for the benefit of the whole Colony, but it seems logical 
to assume that the present and former squatters, representing 
as they do some 20% of the community, will in fact derive a 
disproportionate share of the benefit, and that that share might 
be available for higher, as opposed to primary, education if the 
§quatters did not exist. Clinics and hospitals are perhaps a 
more pressing need. These cannot really wait. The new 
communities themselves provide a most fertile ground for 
epidemic diseases and for the traditional scourge of tuber- 
culosis. And then there are the social services. How is one 
to hope to integrate these new communities, which Govern- 
ment is creating as fast as its resources will allow, into the 
existing social system unless a special and equally comprehen- 
sive effort is made throughout the whole range of social wel- 
fare? More land is needed for industry; trade relations 
become vital. The potentialities, as has been said, are both 
good and bad. More prisons are needed, more courts of 
justice, a larger and more mobile police force, an inflated ad- 
ministrative machine. Some element in all these requirements 
is directly attributable to what has been done, and is still being 
done, in this single sphere of resettlement. It is perhaps not 
too much to say that the people of Hongkong have pledged a 
portion of their own future for the benefit of strangers who 
took refuge here;—and sometimes it almost-looks as if they are 
also required to pay interest on the pledge at compound rates. 


(End ) 
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TEXTILE TALKS AND HONGKONG INDUSTRY 


Textile Exports: Hongkong’s |1-man Textile Negotiating 
Committee last week cabled to the Cotton Board indicating that 
the Committee is prepared to enter into discussions, without 
prior commitment, with the United Kingdom Cotton Industry 
Delegation. According to the Financial Times, London, the 
British cotton industry is very anxious about the outcome of 
the forthcoming meeting because India and Pakistan have 
agreed to limit shipments of cotton cloth to United Kingdom 
provided Hongkong will do the same. 

At a meeting called by the Chinese Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to discuss problems facing local industry, Mr. Haking 
Wong, an honorary president of the Association, voiced his 
opposition to any restriction on exports of cotton cloth to 
United Kingdom. He warned that if Hongkong accepts quota 
restriction on textile shipments, similar restrictions will eventu- 
ally be forced on exports of other local products to United 
Kingdom. 

Hongkong’s Problems: In order to sustain the develop- 
ment of local industry, Mr. Shum Choy Wah of Kow Yue 
Weaving Factory suggested that (1) Hongkong industrialists 
take immediate steps to cultivate new markets for local pro- 
ducts; (2) local manufacturers and businessmen establish closer 
cooperation; and (3) Government departments give immediate 
assistance in the setting up of a Hongkong Development Cor- 
poration proposed by Mr. J. D. Clague. 

Mr. Alexander: Kwang of Alexandra James and Company 
opined that local consumption of Hongkong products should 
be.stimulated and pointed out that Government spends over $10 
million every year in purchasing various supplies from the local 
market but Hongkong products constitute only a very small 
percentage of these purchases. He thinks that Government 
should buy more local products. Mr. K. Lam of China Paint 
Manufacturing Company hoped that Government would set up 
a committee to solve the housing problem of local factories. 
Suggestions forwarded by other members include the formation 
of an industrial bank to provide loans to local manufacturers; 
standardisation of local products and introduction of a three- 
month training course for industrial workers. Finally, members 
attending the meeting unanimously agreed that it was time for 
Government to take an active part in the development of local 


industry. 


HONGKONG’S POSITION 


On the question of Hongkong’s position in relation to the 
Far East crisis, Sir Alexander Grantham, ex-Governor of 
Hongkong, last week stated in a BBC broadcast that there was 
not necessarily any connection between the present tension in 
the offshore islands and Formosa Strait and the heat Peking 
was putting on Hongkong. Sir Alexander said, ‘‘In the event 
of hostilities it is impossible to be precise on what may happen 
so far as Hongkong is concerned.’ As to future Chinese 
intentions for the Colony, he pointed out that in ,39 years 
time, on the expiration of the lease of part of the Colony, 
China would get Hongkong back “‘on a plate. Why then, 
he asked, should they disturb this state of affairs by attacking 
Hongkong now? Commenting on Sir John Slessor s suggestion 
‘that Hongkong was indefensible and that it should be put 
under the trusteeship of the United Nations, Sir Alexander 
continued, ‘‘That idea is about as realistic as the idea of two 
Chinas. It is complete poppycock because China would not 
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play.” Peking, however, will not leave Hongkong alone. The 
Chinese Communists will react to any situation on the slightest 
Provocation. ‘“They have done it in the past and will continue 
to do it again,” Sir Alexander warned. 

The South China Morning Post, a local English language 
paper, commenting on Hongkong’s policy towards China, said: 
The problem of China, which is the principal factor affecting 
Hongkong’s future, is full of complexities. In over-simplifica- 
tion of the current universal issue, it has been said that the 
Free World is handicapped by having too many objectives— 
that if it expects to defeat Communism it must fight Communism 
to the total exclusion of all other considerations. Those other 
considerations, however, cover a wide field—and some are vital 
to one or other of the free or uncommitted nations. Hongkong 
is one of them; and certainly this Colony cannot consent to 
being excluded from the list of assets to be safeguarded. 
Clearly, safeguarding calls for consistency, care and tact; and 
we can claim without fear of contradiction that, so far as 
dificult circumstances have permitted, the official policies of 
Britain and of Hongkong have been proper. In discourage- 
ment of Communism, this Colony has done what it could. In 
China's civil war we are neutral. 

“In international law and practice, neutrality has both 
rights and obligations. Hongkong is still in every sense a 
free port, but we do not permit the use of the Colony as a 
base hostile to either side. We tolerate neither the teaching of 
Communism nor the promotion of any political movement de- 
signed against any foreign government. We cannot legislate 
out of existence the supporters of either Peking or Taiwan: 
we can only try to prevent them from abusing the Colony’s 
hospitality—as the Kuomintang did on October 10, 1956, and 
as the Communists have done in their schools. 

“lt is unnecessary to debate Britain's recognition of Com- 
munist China. That is based simply upon sound principle— 
acknowledgment that the People’s Government at Peking is de 
facto in effective control of the entire country. Recognition 
has no ulterior object; it expects no reward from China nor 
does it hope to make the North Pacific a British lake. The 
frequent argument against it is that China has been ungracious. 
While this is true, it is not sufficient reason for withdrawing 
recognition; nor can Hongkong’s difficulties be attributed to 
recognition. 

Fhe majority of the local population are undisturbed by 
the tension over Formosa Strait and are no longer interested 
in Communist propaganda as in the case of recent Chung Hwa 
Middle School incident. Most well-informed people here share 
the view of Sir Alexander regarding the future of Hongkong. 
New tall buildings are still being erected all over the Colony 
although the rate of development has slowed down since the 
beginning of this year.” Commodity prices have been very 
steady although the entrepot trade is very quiet during the 
recent months. Even rates for gold and American dollars 
move within a narrow limit in spite of the tension over Formosa 
Strait. Prices for shares of local public companies are low at 
present but trading volume on the stock exchange still averages 
about half a million dollars every day. On the whole, Hong- 
kong’s economy remains very sound. 


LEGISLATIVE REFORM 


The Reform Club last week issued a report on Legislative 
Reform calling for a revision of the Legislative Council to 
include elected members, the development of the Urban Council 
into a full Municipal Council, and an enlargement of the 
electorate. The report, signed by Chairman Brook Bernacchi 
who is also an Urban Councillor, states: Much ill-considered 
criticism of Hongkong has recently been made in England and 
other parts of the world. Hongkong both economically and 
militarily is an important outpost of the British Commonwealth, 
and whilst its existence at ‘least in the manner as it is known 
today is necessarily limited by the duration of the New Territories 
lease that expires at the end of the present century, its present 
importance cannot be too strongly stressed. Whilst, therefore, we 
wholly repudiate any wild talk of vendition of the Colony within 
the foreseeable future or even a constitutional development of the 
nature that has occurred in Singapore, we feel nevertheless that 
Hongkong must move with the times, and the time has come to 
give serious consideration to the principle of appointed repre- 
sentation which is the basis of Hongkong’s Government today. 
Government through appointed, as opposed to elected, repre- 
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sentatives although now rapidly disappearing from the world 
arena, has formed a basic element in British colonial govern- 
ment during the past few centuries and still exists in its entirety 
in Hongkong. 

Possible Objects: It is perhaps useful to analyse the 
various possible objects that appointed representation can be 
used to achieve. These would appear to be as follows: (1) 
Persons can be appointed to Government councils strictly on 
the basis that they are known to be strong supporters of the 
established regime and that they will not oppose any of the 
measures that are put up to them for approval, i.e. the pro- 
verbial ‘yes men."’ (2) Persons can be appointed to represent 
definite races and classes of the public so as to achieve, albeit 
in an indirect manner, a form of actual representation. (3) 
In a system which is intended to be basically a form of elected 
representation certain seats can be reserved for appointment, 
thereby enabling the executive authority to have some control 
over the balance of power in the elected body and also to 
ensure the representation of minority interests that have been 
lost in the elected system. 

The third object has become of very great importance in 
the development stage between strictly colonial and so-called 
democratic government which many colonies have either been 
through or are at present experiencing. Thus in some colonies 
the Governor gives the majority party an overall majority by 
the nature of the appointments he makes. On the other hand, 
in prewar days in Ceylon, use was made of the appointed seats 
in the predominantly elected State Council to ensure the due 
representation of minority interests—some of those interests 
being the cause of the present state of emergency in what is 
now the Dominion of Ceylon. In Hongkong, however, the 
Legislative and Executive Councils have no elected representa- 
tives, so that there is no opportunity for this type of appoint- 
ed policy to apply, whilst in the Urban Council the Government 
has steadfastly rejected any suggestion that the election results 
to the eight elected seats should in any way affect the Govern- 
ment’s policy of appointment to the eight appointed seats, and 
the Urban Council continues to be in effect an unofficial train- 
ing ground for appointed members who generally “‘graduate”’ 
from the Urban to the Legislative Council. 

System Of Graduation: The policy underlying the prin- 
ciple (1) above is not one that would be openly acknowledged 
in modern times. One would expect that it would only be 
resorted to by a government that is basically weak and afraid 
to face criticism. On the other hand, it must be conceded that 
the system of graduation particularly noticeable in the past in 
Hongkong, i.e. Government sponsored committee member to 
Urban Councillor, to Legislative Councillor, to Executive Coun- 
cillor, with appropriate honours conferred as the appointed 
member progresses along the line, did tend to encourage those 
willing: to be obedient to Government's will, although in fairness 
it must be said that there have been some marked exceptions 
to this who cannot be said to have suffered in their progress 
merely because they must at times have been somewhat of a 
thorn in Government's side. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Government's policy will 
tend to show more and more that the “yes men” type isa not 
being particularly encouraged, and recent appointments to the 
Urban Council have been of persons holding very distinct views 
of their own against whom it would seldom be possible to apply 
the epithet “yes men.’ It must therefore be assumed, even if 
not wholly true, the system of appointed representation in 
Hongkong is intended to be of the nature of (2) above, and 
this is perhaps exemplified in the practice whereby the Governor 
appoints a member nominated by the Justices of the Peace and 
another member nominated by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Furthermore, care is taken to have at least some representa- 
tives from each of the three principal groups in Hongkong, 
namely, Chinese, Portuguese and other Europeans. (Group 
must be distinguished from nationality as in many cases mem- 
bers of all three groups are in fact of British nationality). 

Members Unpaid: On the whole, however, the system is 
sadly lacking if it is intended to achieve proper indirect repre- 
sentation from the people of Hongkong. Taken as a whole, 
the appointed members, being unpaid, are of necessity drawn 
only from the wealthy merchant or professional classes, and 
furthermore they are designated as representing anybody at all 
except themselves. If the system of appointed representation 
is to continue as a basic policy then it could only be continued 
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by a very great broadening of the present indirect nomination 
by J.P.’s and Chamber of Commerce so that all the principal 
responsible bodies in the Colony provide a nominee for ap- 
pointment, or at least a representative is selected from them 
who can be said to command considerable support from a par- 
ticular section of the community i.e. trades unions, employers, 
office workers, generally, merchants and prefessional classes 
etc. It is, however, difficult to see that this system could work 
on a permanently satisfactory basis, and unless the so-called 
representative does represent himself alone all forms of 
nomination do eventually tend to be determined by election, 
even though it may not have been intended by the framers 
of the constitution—a classical example of this is for instance 
the President of the United States, who is in theory elected 
by an electoral college although he is in fact elected on the 
basis of the votes cast for members of the electorate college 
by the whole country. 

In conclusion, therefore, the system of appointed repre- 
sentation in Hongkong does not in fact follow any of the three 
basic reasons for such a system. It is not proclaimed to be 
a system of legislation by civil servants with purely ‘yes men” 
representation from appointed members; on the other hand the 
appointed members do not represent the interests of the major- 
ity of the people of Hongkong either directly or indirectly, 
and yet, as regards the principal Councils of the Colony— 
namely the Legislative and the Executive Councils—the ap- 
pointed members are the sole non-civil servant members on 
those Councils. 

Lessons Of Singapore: The lessons of Singapore have 
certainly taught Hongkong that it is probably against her best 
imterests to clamour for anything approaching so-called inde- 
pendence. Indeed, her geographical position alone would 
mitigate against any possibility, under present world conditions, 
of her maintaining an independent existence. On the other 
hand proper representation of her people should exist on. the 
Councils of the Colony, and this from a practical poimt of view 
can only be done by election on the basis of a reasonable re- 
presentative electorate. 

The refusal of the Government some years ago to appoint 
a Commission or Committee to go into the question of an elec- 
torate was a most unfortunate retrograde step. With an elect- 
ed system the Government could continue to use in addition. 
The system of appointment in respect to the senior Councils— 
i.e. the Legislative and the Executive for the purposes outlined 
in (3) above, and certainly under present circumstances the 
Official—i.e. civil servant and appointed membership—should 
be in the position to outvote the elected membership. The 
tremendous increase of the work of the Urban Council since 
elected members appeared upon it, to say nothing of a very 
large volume of questions that Government is now called upon 
to answer that Council in the interest of the public, and which 
therefore keep the civil servants responsible ‘‘on their toes,” 
is the greatest possible evidence of the value of- elected repre- 
sentation om a Council. 

Conclusions: In our opinion Government solely by ap- 
pointed representation is and should be a thing of the past. 
The very existence of this form of Government enables irre- 
sponsible remarks to be made regarding Hongkong’s future 
and her value as a member of the British Commonwealth. 
Contact between Government and the people is spasmodic or 
non-existent and Government's reactions to matters of purely 
local concern are usually slow and dependent only upon the 
gradual expression of public opinion outside the Councils rather 
than by the matter being immediately taken up within the body 
of Government itself by an elected representative. In this 
Club's Petition for legislative reform in June of 1949, it was 
proposed that tthere should be an enlarged Legislative Council 
including 11 unofficial members of which eight should be 
elected and three appointed. Whilst the passing of time may 
have affected to some degree the proposale that were then 
put forward we feel that basically they were sound and further 
consideration should now be given to them. And we suggest 
that the time has come for a Committee or Commission to be 
appointed to advise on the constitutions of the Executive, 
Legislative and Urban Councils, the advisability of the deve- 
lopment of the Urban Council into a full Municipal Council, 
and a reasonable enlargement of the electoral roll so as to 
include all persons who are true citizens of Hongkong and have 
the best interests of Hongkong at heart. 
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TOURIST TRADE 


One thousand three hundred Australian tourists are due 
here next week for a 48-hour sightseeing and shopping visit. 
They are on a one-month cruise aboard the 29,000-ton vessel 
Orsova, from Sydney, via Rabaul to Yokohama, Kobe, Hongkong 
and Manila. This will be Orsova's first visit to the Far East. 
The ship made headlines when it-was launched in 1953 as the 
world’s first mastless liner and the biggest all-welded passenger 
ship in the world. 


It is unfortunate that these visitors will only stay here 
for two days. Mr. H. F. Stanley, Executive Director of Hong- 
kong Tourist Association, recently pointed out: “The average 
length of stay of two and half days of the tourist to Hongkong 
is far too short a time either to do justice to the tourist or 
to do justice to Hongkong. I have heard it said that Hongkong 
is the tailor shop of the Pacific. It may be true much income 
comes from tailoring. It may also be true that a suit can be 
made in 24 hours, but I for one would not like to have a suit 
made in 24 hours, nor would I except it to be a well-finished 
product. This matter of a 24-hour suit is publicity gone 
wrong. In consequence, the thoughi has been sown in the 
mind of the traveller that he or she can rush into Hongkong 
and get, or do, everything in a day and a-half, and then be 
off again to some other port of call. What has not been told to 
them in the past is that Hongkong and the New Territories have 
the most glorious scenery far them to enjoy, interesting tours, 
the fascination of the blended civilisation of the West and the 
Orient, and so much else besides, which all of you gentlemen 
who are residents know fully well, but of which the foreign 
visitors are completely unaware.” 


NEW HOTEL 


Mr.. Samuel F. Pryor, Executive Vice-President of Pan 
American Airways who arrived here last week, announced that 
a subsidiary corporation of P.A.A. was planning to build a 
500/600:r0om hotel in the Colony. He said inter alia: The 
problem of hotel facilities in the future is going to be very 
grave in the Pacific area and to ease this, P.A.A. formed the 
Inter-Continental Hotel Corporation which has already built 
15 large hotels in South America—the largest is a 600-room 
tourist hotel in San Juan. The Corporation is now working out 
plans for a similar hotel in Hongkong. However, site and 
local business partners have still to be found. By 1960, maybe 
even in late 1959, P.A.A. will probably be running daily jet 
services through Hongkong. The jets, four-engine, 600 miles 
an hour, 165-passenger DC’s, will provide low cost transporta- 
tion practically to everybody. 


JET AIRLINERS 


Beginning mid-1959, British Overseas Airways Corporation 
will introduce pure jet airliners on its Far East routes. Last 
week, a De Havilland Comet-4 arrived here to take part in 
the official opening of the new runway. This is the first pure 
jet commercial aircraft to land on- Hongkong’s new runway. 
With the introduction of jet services next year, Hongkong will 
be only 24 hours from London and under 40 hours from 
America via Europe. Mr. Basil Smallpiece, Managing Director 
of B.O.A.C. who came here for the official opening of Hong- 
kong Airport's new runway last week, said that beginning May 
next year, B.O.A.C. would run four regular flights a week of 
the Comet-4 between London and Tokyo through Hongkong. 


LAND SALES 


A piece of land in Kun Tong of about 19,000 square feet 
was bought by Mr. I. C. Huang of the Canton Metal Window 
Manufactory Company last week at the Crown Lands Office. 
The upset price was only $95,000 but keen bidding pushed 
the price up to $426,000. Also auctioned was a piece of land 
at Prince Edward Road which is for residential purposes. The 
upset price for this lot (7,200 square feet) was $288,000 but 
the buyer, Messrs. Ip Ching-ping and Lee Shin-kee of Yue Lee 
Company, paid $401,000 for it. The lease is for a term of 
75 years at a rent of $330 per annum. A building covenant 


of $400,000, to be fulfilled within 24 months, covers this lease. 
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Book Reviews 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF THE CHINESE ABACUS 
By Lau Chung Him, B.A. 


Published by Lau Chung Him & Co., 
39 Connaught Road Central, Hongkong. 
1958. n.p. 


The abacus is a fascinating instrument. For some opera- 
tions and calculations it has proved startlingly successful; and 
even held its own, until the advent of the very latest electronic 
brains in the West, with the calculating speed and skill of 
anyone in the world. Many people will be interested in a full 
explanation of its working and technique; such an explanation 
is now provided by Mr. Lau, in a very clear and wel presented 
form, which is very easy to follow. This little book may be 
heartily recommended for anyone interested in the matier. It 
is interesting to compare it also with books on the J:.panese 
abacus, published in Japan recently. 


—E. S. Kirby 


COMMUNIST CHINA TODAY: DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
POLICIES 
By Peter S. H. Tang 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1957 


MAO’S CHINA: ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SURVEY 
By Ygael Gluckstein 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London and 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1957 


Students of Maoist totalitarianism—its evolution, policies, 
and impact on the lives of China’s hundreds of millions of 
citizens—will find varied as well as thought-provoking fare in 
these recent contributions to the literature dealing with the 
emergent Chinese Communist state. The books by Peter S. H. 
Tang and Ygael Gluckstein are both scholarly analytical studies 
of broad scope, in the manner of the earlier surveys of Com- 
munist China by W. W. Rostow and Richard L. Walker; yet, 
while covering much the same ground, the two authors differ 
notably not only in general approach, viewpoint and area of 
primary emphasis, but in interpretation as well. 

ang’s wide-ranging study is easily the more ambitious of 
the two scholarly works. It embraces not only the whole 
spectrum of Peiping’s policies, both internal and external, but 
also the organizational structure and’ functioning of the party, 
state and army apparatuses, Maoist ideology and its, relation 
to Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, and a _prefatory historical 
recapitulation of the birth ‘of Chinese communism and its 30- 
year struggle for mastery of China. However, in view of the 
many-sided complexity of the Communist experiment in China, 
it is not surprising, nor to the author's discredit, that his effort 
to cover every phase of the subject has resulted in a certain 
inadequacy of depth in some areas of his analysis. Mr. Tang 
is clearly most concerned with the political aspects of Chinese 
communism, and most at home when dealing with them; in the 
equally important sphere of economics he appears less com- 
fortable, and less penetrating. 

The emphasis is exactly reversed in Mr. Gluckstein's 
volume. Though his survey purports to be both economic an 
political, the author—a research economist—actually devotes 
less than a fourth of his book to its two “‘political’’ sections: 
one, of a scant 60.pages, skimming over the political highlights 
of Maoist totalitarianism; the other a 40-page survey of Sino- 
Soviet political relationships. But if he is perfunctory and 
often undiscerning in his political interpretations, Mr. Gluck- 
stein’s analysis of the economic aspects of Chinese communism 
is both exhaustive in scope and at the same time deeply 
penetrating, carefully reasoned, and well supported with facts, 
figures, and almost over-abundant documentation. 

One political aspect of Chinese communism which gets 
especially close attention from Tang and only the sketchiest 
treatment by Gluckstein is the whole moot question of the 
orientation of the Chinese Communist leadership and the nature 
of “Maoism.”” ‘Tang probes into Mao's youthful background to 
discover the clues to an “enigmatic personality’’ combining 
contradictory traits of “‘rebelliousness’ and ‘“‘conservatism.” 
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This innate duality of character, in the author's view, shaped 
Mao’s individual response to the Communist philosophy and 
thus imparted to Chinese communism its distinctive qualities. 
On the one hand, Mao's “‘rebel strain’’ impelled him to reject 
the traditional forms of Chinese society and to embrace the 
alien Communist ideology because of its ‘revolutionary 
thoroughness.” On the other hand, the “‘conservative’”’ side of 
his personality “led him to accept and mold to his own pur- 
poses the dominant realities of the society he was rebelling 
against,” and hence to insist on “adapting the ideology to local 
conditions and limiting factors.” This analysis may perhaps 
provide a clue to the apparent tendency of Chinese communism 
to shed its revolutionary characteristics with relative rapidity 
and become a conservative bureaucratic force. 

Tang, however, vigorously disputes the view that the 
Maoist adaptations were such as to involve substantive revisions 
of Leninist-Stalinist doctrine. According to his analysis, Mao 
made only two theoretical contributions of purely secondary 
importance, one having to do with “the peasant aspect of the 
Communist revolution’’ and the other with the tactics of arm- 
ed struggle (guerrilla warfare) ; and both these merely developed 
and applied to Chinese ‘conditions Leninist and Stalinist revolu- 
tionary techniques. The author bolsters his argument by citing 
—at face value—Mao’s own modest public professions of 
ideological indebtedness to the oracles of Soviet communism, 
as well as the statements of Ch’en Po-ta, leading popular ex- 


-positor of “the thought of Mao,” to the effect that the guiding 


spirit of Maoism “‘is precisely the spirit of Lenin and Stalin.” 

Thus, argues Tang, Maoism is acknowledged by the 
Chinese Communists themselves to be “‘merely an ideological 
extension of Marxism¢Leninism-Stalinism rather than a 
challenge to it.” Even while admitting the basic validity of 
his thesis, however, one wonders if the author has not over- 
simplified the issues. More specifically, his treatment seems 
to skirt around perhaps the most crucial question, namely 
whether Mao’s unilateral assumption of the right to interpret 
and “‘adapt’’ Communist doctrine for China did not, in itself, 
negate what was a cardinal principle of Soviet Communist 
orthodoxy at least up until the Twentieth CPSU Congress’ re- 
cognition of “separate paths to socialism.” The Congress 
action may be said to have eliminated this past sore point, but 
one still may question whether the “separate paths’ doctrine 
will not open the door to more, rather than less, ideological 
divergence between the two partners in the future. 

Nor is Tang altogether convincing when he discusses the 
complex question of the relationship between Maoism, Titoism 
and “national communism.” The author bases his whole 
analysis on a postulated definition of national communism as 
“presumably” signifying “‘a type of regime in which the 
national leaders would be concerned only with building up 
communism in their own country, irrespective of the fate of 
the movement in other countries.’ Under this definition, of 
course, he can reasonably argue that not even Tito was ever 
a ‘‘national Communist,”’ let alone Mao or, for that matter, 
Gomulka. On the other hand, if one defines the term more 
normally, i.c., as a viewpoint which insists upon the right of 
each Communist country to forge its own independent path 
toward socialism, free from Soviet interference, then it would 
seem hard to deny that both Mao and Tito, in varying degrees, 
have been guilty of national Communist heresy. 

Tang's chapters on the internal structure and policies of 
the regime show that Communist China, though still in the first, 
or “‘people’s democratic dictatorship’’ stage of its socialist re- 
volution, is following essentially in the footsteps of Soviet 
totalitarianism: He also sees a close communion between the 
two partners in all phases. of international policy and rejects 
the likelihood of any serious threat to their unity as a result 
of frictions between them. The author examines several fre- 
quently-broached sources of possible discord, such as rivalry 
for leadership of the lesser Asian Communist parties, conflicts 
of interest in the Sino-Soviet border regions, and the inadequacy 
of Soviet aid to the Chinese industrialization program. How- 
ever, in his opinion, all these are far outweighed by the two 
Powers’ wholehearted dedication, and subordination of their 
particularistic interests, “to a common ideology which stresses 
above all the goal of achieving world communism.” : 

Although Gluckstein, too, in his final conclusions, discounts 
the prospects of Axis disintegration, he pictures the Moscow- 
Peiping relationship as a far more complex, cold-blooded, and 
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basically unstable affair than the firm association of ideological 
comrades-in-arms painted by Tang. The two authors’ views 
are, indeed, a striking lesson in the flexibility of historical 
evidence. As against Tang's version of a ‘‘Soviet-oriented” 
Mao long since accepted into the Kremlin's confidence, Gluck- 
stein offers contrary evidence purporting to show a strong 
mutual distrust and. animosity between Mao and Stalin, and 
asserts that ‘‘Mao rose in spite of Moscow, and not thanks to 
her.” He also specifically rejects the view (of Tang and 
others) that the Chinese Communists benefited from Soviet 
assistance in their postwar takeover of Manchuria, and points 
to further evidence that Soviet policy remained anchored to 
Chiang until the very eve of the Communists’ final victory 


Dealing with present as well as potential frictions, 
Gluckstein again sees much more of a real competition between 
Peiping and Mescow for hegemony over the Asian Communist 
movement than does Tang. The latter favors the thesis of a 
friendly understanding whereby Peiping is allowed by Moscow 
to play the outwardly leading role in Asia, but actually serves 
as a mere transmitting agent for directives from the Kremlin; 
Gluckstein, on the contrary, holds that the Chinese Communist 
leadership need take no such orders and has forged ahead on 
its own to the point where its influence eclipses that of Moscow 
in all the Asian countries except, perhaps, in India and North 
Korea. The author also views rival Sino-Soviet ambitions in 
the long-contested border regions as very much alive, though 
held in leash for the present because of more urgent considera- 
tions of economic and political self-interest. 


Thus, states Gluckstein categorically, “If China is in the 
orbit of Moscow, it can only be because her own needs constrain 
her in that direction.” These needs, according to his analysis, 
are primarily economic, the decisive factor being China’s total 
dependence upon the Soviet Union for the capital equipment 
demanded by the Chinese industrialization program. Since 
industrialization will require a long time—the author hazards the 
guess that it will take China until 1980 to reach the Soviet 
economic level of 1950—there will be no early end to this 
dependence, and Peiping will perforce have to remain faithful 
to its alliance with the USSR, as well as content itself with the 
role of “‘junior partner.” Gluckstein further speculates that, 
while Soviet willingness and ability to continue aiding Chinese 
economic construction will thus be an ‘‘overriding’’ determinant 
of the future of the alliance, Moscow, for its part, is unlikely to 
risk jeopardizing the partnership—both because of its positive 
value to the USSR in the context of the “‘world struggle of the 
powers,” and because of the negative fear that Mao’s China, 
if alienated, ““would be a much greater menace to Moscow than 
Kuomintang China could ever have been.” 

Gluckstein’s tendency to explain everything in terms of 
economic causes with little or no regard for ideological and 
other socio-political factors is also quite apparent in his analysis 
of the internal features of the Chinese Communist regime. 
Thus, he seems to consider Maoist totalitarianism as a 
phenomenon divorced from its base in Communist doctrine, and 
to view its many brutal features as the product primarily, if 
not exclusively, of basic economic facts and drives. According 
to his reasoning, the fundamental fact is that the Mao regime 
inherited a weak, predominantly agricultural economy even 
more backward than was the Russian in 1917; yet, on these 
weak foundations, it is determined to transform China into a 
modern industrial power and to accomplish its leap into the 
“supersonic age’ regardless of the cost in human life and social 
values. 


The greatest obstacle in the path of the regime's indus- 
trialization goal is the problem of accumulating capital savings. 
Here, Gluckstein points out, China finds herself ‘‘in the clutches 
Her national income is too low to provide 
for significant capital accumulation. But without such accumu- 
lation, her national income cannot grow rapidly. The possibility 
of breaching this circle, and the way of doing so, are crucial 
for Mao Tse-tung’s plans for the economic development of 
China. 

The author explains that the regime must necessarily rely 
upon agriculture as its main source of capital accumulation; 
but with population pressure sharply mounting, agriculture is 
incapable of producing the necessary surpluses. Moreover, 
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although agricultural output might be expanded through the. 
reclamation of wastelands (all arable, and even marginal land 
already being cultivated) and by the use of fertilizers, these 
measures themselves require capital investment and hence prior 
accumulation. Consequently, the regime finds in forcible col- 
lectivization its only effective means of breaching the vicious 
circle and extracting the ‘‘savings” it requires. 


While Moscow's extension of credits for the purchase of 
Soviet capital equipment helps ease China's immediate difficulties 
in this direction, Gluckstein points out that the credits are 
“niggardly’’ relative to China’s needs; moreover, they do not 
overcome the basic problem since the loans, as well as other 
forms of Soviet economic aid, must eventually be repaid by 
Chinese exports to the USSR. Here again, he finds, Peiping 
suffers from the sharp trading practices of its partner, being 
obliged to pay exorbitant prices for imported Soviet machinery 
while receiving such low prices for Chinese agricultural exports 
to the USSR that the latter can and does make handsome profits 
by reselling them on the world market at less than world market 
prices! China, however, must submit to these harsh terms 
paces of her extreme economic dependence upon the Soviet 

nion. 


The regime encounters another dilemma in its industrializa- 
tion policies. As Gluckstein points out, the realization of the 
ruling clique’s ambitions to make China ‘“‘an independent 
economic-military power’ demands the concerted expansion of 
heavy industry. This, in turn, dictates raising the living 
standards of the city workers so as to stimulate production 
enthusiasm, but the only way to do this would be to divert 
capital investment to light industry and thus provide more con- 
sumer goods. The regime's refusal to sacrifice its ambitions 
underlies the extreme severity of its labor policies, which impose 
rigid discipline and prohibit strikes, reduce the trade unions to 
mere state agencies for boosting production, and enforce a 
12-hour workday with all kinds of Stakhanovite “‘emulation” 
drives. Despite this, Gluckstein cites Chinese Communist press 
reports of absenteeism, tardiness, defective work, and slow- 
downs, which testify to the workers’ apathy and resistance. 
The same process, he indicates, extends to the system as a 
whole: The greater the pressure of industrial advance and the 
greater the emphasis on heavy industry, the stronger becomes 
the resistance of the people—especially the peasantry—to the 
regime. Also the greater the international, economic, political 
and military tensions, the more insistent is the need for heavy 
industry, the more totalitarian becomes the regime and the 
more extreme the means it uses to control the populace. 


Perhaps Mr. Gluckstein’s most interesting chapter is that 
in which he discerns the emergence, less than ten years after 
the birth of Mao's supposedly egalitarian regime, of a new elite, 
a new class.stratification. W. W. Rostow and others have 
viewed the status of the Chinese Communist bureaucracy as 
much closer ‘to that of the Soviet bureaucracy of the 1920's than 
of its highly-privileged successors of today. Mr. Glucketein, 
however, sees a strong tendency in the Maoist bureaucracy to 
revert to the traditions of the Imperial Mandarinate and main- 
tains that the economic gulf between the ruling elite and the 
masses—though differences in income are still relatively, small 
—is widening much more rapidly than it did in the correspond- 
ing period of Soviet development. The differences, he finds, 
are thus much greater in’. Communist China today than they 
were in Russia ten years after the revolution. 


Just as a new class of ‘rich peasants’ is emerging in the 
countryside, so in the cities the “new privileged’’ comprise party 
and government officials, industrial managers and technicians, 
university professors and intellectuals who hew to the party 
line, and ‘‘model workers.’ There are even salary differences 
between urban and rural party cadres, and signs of stratification 
are also apparent in the army where, in the days of revolution- 
ary struggle, distinctions of rank and privilege were almost 
non-existent. 

In conclusion, the author puts forward some highly in- 
teresting speculations concerning the attitudes of Moscow and 
Peiping toward the advance of communism in Asia—attitudes 
which he views as “rent with deep contradictions. For 
Moscow, a Communist-dominated Asia would bring certain 
advantages in its drive for world domination—notably bloc con- 
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trol of more than half the world’s oil resources, virtually all its 
natural rubber, and vast quantities of other strategic materials— 
but, on the other hand, it could also “heighten the tensions 
within the Russian system to the breaking-point” by swelling 
the number of under-developed countries demanding Soviet 
capital equipment, thus aggravating the Soviet “crisis of under- 
production” and intra-bloc dissension. The latter considera- 
tions, Gluckstein believes, may impel Moscow to stick to its 
present tactics of trying to disengage the neutral ‘Asian countries 
from the West by means of economic aid much smaller than it 
would have to give them as full-fledged members of the Soviet 
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bloc. 
Similarly, for China, the spread of communism in Asia 


would bring increased power and prestige to Peiping as its 
center; but the Peiping leadership must also consider the danger 
that its industrialization program would suffer from a partial 
diversion of Soviet and East European capital resources to the 
communized Asian countries. Also, since Communist expan- 
sion in Asia would sharpen international tension, China as well 
as the Soviet Union would have to devote still more of their 
industrial resources and efforts to armaments—for China 
especially, an already onerous burden. 


COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE LAST WEEK’S SELLING RATES OF LOCAL EXCHANGE DEALERS 
MARKETS Country Currency Denomination In HK$ In US$ 
U.S. $ etn Dollar is 1 4 ‘ 5.81 = 
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Notes cash US$360,000, forward New Zealand Pound 1-10 14.15 2.435 
US$2,460,000; D.D. US$370,000. The Pakistan Rupee 100 0.79 0.136 
market was quiet, most overbought Philippines Peso 5-100 1.70 0.293 
speculators assumed a wait-and-see atti- Singapore Dollar 5-100 1.85 0.319 
tude and held on to their positions. The South Africa Pound all 15.80 2.717 
T.T. market was also quiet. In the Switzerland Franc all 1.37 0.236 
Notes market, business was reduced Taiwan Dollar 5 and 10 0.136 0.02343 
because speculators were not’ active. Thailand Baht 10-100 0.27 0.04651 
Change over interest favoured sellers and South Vietnam Piastre all 0.073 0.01257 
aggregated HK$1.60 per US$1,000. — 
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US$2'4 million per day. In the D.D. 
sector, trading increased with the 12.50, Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, Indi oO i i i 
approach of the Mid-Autumn Festival; 1.1773, Pakistan 0.765—0.76, Ceylon and 7253 ia, highewe eedslnceed aahe 
oversea Chinese remittances accounted 0.92—0.91, Burma 0.52, Malaya 1.856— and 253. The market canune d sh 
for the bulk of the business. 1.841, Canada 5.905—5.845, Cuba, Interest favoured sellers and rele) bP 
Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 2:90, Argentina 0.12, Brazil 0.035, Peru HK$0.52 per 10 taels of .945 irene 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit in 9-24, Mexico 0.40, Philippines 1.71— ings averaged 6,200 hacks per days aaa 


HK$: Philippines 1.70—1.66, Japan !-675, Switzerland 


1.335—1.33, West amounted to 37,200 taels for the week, 


0.0145—0.014325, Malaya 1.88—1.875, Germany 1.365, Italy 0.0091, Belgium in whi ; 
South Vietnam 0.07165—0.07086, Laos 0.107, Sweden 1.02, Norway 0.72, i BE 10 tes ek le c= 
0.05, Cambodia 0.08, Thailand 0.2724—- mark 0.77, Netherlands 1.45, France arranged). Imports from Mac : ies 
0.2717, Indonesia 0.0606—0.0526, India 0.01255—0.0125, South Vietnam 0.072 ed to 15,000 taels. Ex eas “Zulled 
1.05. Sales: Pesos 350,000, Yen 58 —0.0708, Laos 0.0505—0.05, Cambodia 12,000 taels (8,000 taels aS Sin er: ‘ 
million, Malayan $330,000, Piastre 9 mil- 0.0805—-0.08, New Guinea 1.10, Indone- 4,000 taels to Bangkok). Difference Waid 


lion, Kip 6 million, Rial 6 million, Baht sia 0.058—0.054, 


Thailand 0.267— for local and Macao .99 fine were 


3 million, Rupiah 500,000, Rupee 0.2645, Macao 0.996—0.995, Japan HK$1I2.20 and 11.20 respectively per 


100,000 

,000. 0.015—0. i tael of .945 z 

__Lhinese Exchange: | People's Yuan oe Ussitee-sals pte 

s uote . er ° 

Taiwan Dollar notes quoted $0. 13325 Sete 3 abs cr ieee tee ene id 

0.133; remittances, 0.13325—0.1325. Sept. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 and new coins Gucted $262. hep 
Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 8 $253% 253 respectively per coin, English Socate: n 

pee oe ee currency unit in HK$: Eng- 9 254% 253% 265 High $59 per coin, and Mexic Id ee 

and, [6:1 00 Australia 12°650 New Zealand 290 i ‘eh oan 

£4,041 4:03," Scotlind! 14:80," Neland 47 62 hulne aes ues 

13.50, Egypt 10.03, East Africa 15.15, |! 253% 253% Phesitehiarcicy Rabin ps lst 

South Africa 15.75, West Africa 13.00, !2 253% 253% Low 2644 - coins ts $3.56 Fade poe ont se 

Jamaica 13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 13 253% 25314 silver coins eanea $2.70 per Beabduicol 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


The market opened buoyant last week 
because most investors were no longer 
worried about the fighting in Formosa 
Strait. On Monday the volume of busi- 
ness amounted to $875,000 and interest 
covered almost all popular shares. Prices 
immediately improved. 

Beginning Tuesday, buyers turned 
cautious again because popular shares 
such as Union Insurances, Wheelocks, 
Providents, Hotels, Trams, Lights and 
Dairy Farms had registered impressive 
gains on Monday. On the other hand, 
HK Banks, HK Docks, Lands, Realties, 


over on Tuesday was $267,000, Wednes- 
day $304,000, Thursday $566,000, and 
Friday $578,000. 

At the close of the market on Friday, 
prices were firm. With the excep- 
tions of Cements and Nanyangs, most 
shares have recovered the losses regis- 
tered during the preceding week. 

The Yangtsze Finance 
limited changed its name to International 
Investment Corporation Limited and 
Shanghai Loan and Investment Company 
Limited to Loan and Investment Company 
Limited. 

Rubber Output: 
(Hongkong) Ltd., 


A. R. Burkill & Sons 


announced that the 


Electrics, Telephones and Rubbers re- August 1958 crop from Amalgamated 
tained keen buying interest and registered Rubber Estates Limited amounted to 
steady improvement in prices. The turn- 837,248 lbs. 
Share Sept. 5 Last Week's Rate Up & Down Dividend Estimated 
Highest Lowest Closing Yield (%) 
HK Bank 735 750 745 750 +$15 $45 6.00 
Union Ins 72.50b 74.50s 72b 73 +50c $3.40 4.66 
Lombard 27.50b 28n 27.50b 28n steady $2 7.14 
Wheelock 5.75 5.85 5.80 5.80 +5c 75¢ 12.93 
Yangtsze 5.15b 5.30s 5.15b 5.15 firm 65c 12.62 
Allied Inv 4 4.10s 4 4b firm 25¢ 6.25 
HK & FE Inv .. 9.80n _- _ 9:80n steady 80c 8.16 
HK Wharf 100n 100s 100s 100s steady $9 9.00 
HK Dock 42.25 42.75 42.50 42.75 +50 $2 4.68 
Provident 11 11.40 11.20 11.30b +30c $1 8.85 
HK Land 30b 30.75 30.50 30.75 +75c $2.40 7.80 
Realty 1.35 1.375 1.35 1.375 +2%c 15¢ 10.91 
Hotel Sais ste's 19.50 20.50 20.10 20.30 +80c $1.50 7.39 
Star Ferry .... 110n 114s 110s 110s steady $9 8.18 
Yaumati 93.50s 95s 93 93.50b steady $7.50 8.02 
Trams 25s 25.10 24.70 24.90 steady $1.90 7.63 
Light 17 17.50 17.20 17.20 +20c $1.10 6.39 
Electric 24.20 24.90 24.30 24.90 +70c $1.90 7.63 
Telephone 25.10 25.80 25.30 25.70 +60 $1.50 5.84 
Cement 22s 21.50 21 21 —$1 $3 14.29 
Dairy Farm 16.90 17.30 17.10 17.10 +20 $1.80 10.53 
Watson... 10.50n 10.90s 10.60 10.60b +10c $1 9.43 
Amal Rubber 1.525 1.60 r> 1.60 +7%4c 20c 12.50 
Textile 3.70 3.80s 3.60b 3.70s steady 60c 16.22 
Nanyang ......- 7.05s 7s 6.80 6.85 " —20c $1.10 16.06 - 


Company . 


HONGKONG 
TRADE REPORTS 


Hongkong’s entrepot trade last fort- 
night remained on a low level. The local 
produce market was active with steady 
demand from Japan, Britain, Europe and 
other sources for oilseeds, oils and other 
popular items but the volume of business 
was still restricted by short supply. The 
paper market was buoyant with renewed 
démand from Korea and improved exports 
to SE Asia; the turnover, however, was 
small. The metals market was firm but 
demand from China was not sustained. 
Business in chemicals and pharmaceuticals 
was quiet. 

Exports of Hongkong products to the 
United States continued to rise while ship- 
ments of cotton cloth and other local 
manufactures to the United Kingdom and 
Europe remained normal. Local indus- 
trialists, however, were much concerned 
with the forthcoming negotiation between 
the British Cotton Board delegation and 
local representatives on the restriction of 
cotton cloth exports to UK. Leading 
manufacturers voiced opposition to 
restriction on exports of any kind of HK 
products to UK. 

At a meeting called by Hongkong 
Manufacturers’ Association to discuss 
problems facing the local industry, HK 


factory owners suggested that the Asso- 
ciation should find ways and means to 
(1) develop new markets and expand 
existing markets overseas; (2) intensify 
overseas publicity for HK products; (3) 
station trade representatives in all prin- 
cipal markets abroad; (4) promote local 
sales; (5) persuade Government and 
financial circles to provide low-interest 
industrial loans; (6) request Government 
to allocate low-cost land and premises for 
industrial use; (7) improve the quality of 
local products; (8) negotiate with power 
companies on the exemption of surcharge; 
(9) train more skilled workers; and to 
(10) reject any quota restriction on 
exports of cotton goods to UK. 

Trade with China——Imports of produce 
were limited to small consignments; 
supply of oilseeds and vegetable oils was 
particularly short. Imports of sugar and 
cement also reduced because China was 


sending large shipments of these two 
items direct to SE Asia. On the other 
hand, imports of foodstuffs remained 


heavy and consignments of rice to the 
local market increased considerably after 
Bangkok had suspended the issuance of 
export licences for rice. 

A new import item from the mainland 
during the fortnight was worsted yarn. 
Local worsted mills are watching the 
development with apprehension because 
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Chinese worsted yarn is about 10 to 20 
per cent cheaper than similar local pro- 
duct. Local dealers are also ordering 
woollen gloves, sweaters and pullovers 
from China for local consumption as well 
as for reexports to Europe and other 
overseas markets. 

Trade with Japan—About 5,000 tons 
of cargo arrived from Japan. Most 
orders had been booked during the first 
half of August. Cement, cotton textiles, 
wheat flour and fertilizers constituted the 
bulk portion of the tonnage. Other 
principal imports included metals, paper, 
fruits, seafood, vegetables, canned food, 
radios, sewing machines, rayon products, 
toys, china, bean oil and woollen yarn. 
More than 50 per cent of imports from 
Japan are now consumed locally because 
reexports of Japanese goods to SE Asia, 
particularly to Indonesia, remain at a very 
low volume. 

Japan's purchases for produce from the 
local market were still limited to small 
lots of a few popular items, chiefly of SE 
Asian origin. Orders from Tokyo for 
scrap metals also covered only insigni- 
ficant quantities. Consequently, exports 
to Japan during the fortnight amounted 
to only about 1,000 tons. 

Trade with the United Kingdom— 
While local industrialists harangued that 
a restriction on export of cotton cloth to 
UK would eventually lead to restrictions 
on export of other HK products, the 
campaign in UK to persuade British con- 
sumers to buy only 100 per cent British 
textile goods gathered momentum. Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce announced 
that it was ready to issue certificates 
declaring that textile goods have been 
spun, woven and finished in UK when 
suppliers or their customers apply and 
provide necessary evidence to prove this. 
British garment manufacturers will be 
able to have assurance for themselves and 
for their customers that frocks, overalls, 
shirts and pyjamas have been made from 
cloth which is 100 per cent UK manu- 
factured. 

Meanwhile orders for grey cloth con- 
tinued to reach here from UK. During 
the first ten days this month, UK pur- 
chased a total of five million yards of 
greys from local weavers. Demand from 
UK for China produce remained selective 
and quantities involved were small. Con- 
signments of local manufactures and 
produce to UK during the fortnight 
amount to about 2,500 tons. 

Imports from UK amounted to 3,500 
tons. Principal items included woollen 
piecegoods, worsted yarn, automobiles, 
base metals, cigarettes, wines and pro- 
visions, electric appliances, pharmaceu- 
ticals and chemicals. 

Trade with Europe—Exports of HK 
manufactures and China produce to 
Europe totalled about 2,000 tons. Ship- 
ments went chiefly to West Germany, 
France and Holland. Demand from West 
Germany was particularly keen on cotton 
goods, plastic toys, shirts, gloves, drawn 
lace work, embroideries and garments. 
Demand from Scandinavian countries for 
cotton goods, knitwear, towel, bed sheets 
and silk goods made in China improved 
considerably when compared with a few 
months ago. Traders here anticipate 
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further increase in such reexports in the 
near future. 

About 2,000 tons of consumer goods 
and industrial supplies arrived from 
Europe during the fortnight. Principal 
items from West Germany and Belgium 
were metals, electric appliances, industrial 


chemicals, pharmaceuticals and paper; 
from Holland and Sweden were paper, 
beer, dairy products, canned _ food, 


chemicals and pharmaceuticals; and from 
France and Italy were woollen and rayon 
textiles, wines, cosmetics and _ patent 
medicines. 

‘According to the office of French 
Commercial Counsellor here (601, Jar- 
dine House, Hongkong), a number of 
French manufacturers are now seeking 


local agents and/or distributors for the 


marketing of French refrigerators, con- 
struction equipment, base metals, water- 
proof fabrics, nylon stockings, jewellery 
and diamonds, clocks, cosmetics, wines, 
pharmaceuticals and machine tools. 

Trade with the United States—Cargo 
movements between HK and US were 
very active throughout the fortnight. 
Imports of durable and staple consumer 
goods as well as industrial supplies and 
equipment exceeded 4,000 tons while 
exports of HK products totalled about 
3,000 tons. Demand from US for cotton 
piecegoods further improved. There were 
also some trial orders from US for cotton 
yarn. 
rattanware, plastics, frozen prawns, torch, 
shoes, firecrackers, gloves, garments and 
carpets. Reexports of Japanese cotton 
textiles to US slowed down. 

Trade with Thailand—Bangkok con- 
tinued to procure cotton yarn and other 
cotton goods from here but purchases of 
foodstuffs and steel products were cur- 
tailed. On the whole, exports to Thai- 
land declined. Money was tight in 
Bangkok and importers there were stall- 
ing on payments for D/A (delivery 
against acceptance) shipments sent there 
by HK exporters. 

Authorities there lowered import duties 
on heavy motor vehicles from 50 per cent 
to 20 per cent. Duty on buses with a 
capacity of more than 40 passengers, 
certain trucks, and jeeps remained at 50 
per cent. Film import duty there was 
reduced from 100 per cent to 50 per cent. 
The reduction of duty on heavy motor 
vehicles does not affect HK’s exports to 
Thailand because Bangkok seldom buys 
this item from here. The cut in duty on 


films, however, will enable local film 
producers to send more pictures to 
Bangkok. 

Imports of rice and other staples from 
Thailand continued steady. Bangkok 


suspended the issuance of rice export 
licences beginning September Ist. Rice 
consignments which arrived here during 
the fortnight were covered by licences 
issued in August. On the other hand, 
authorities there relaxed export control 
on items such as live hogs, poultry, sugar, 
cotton, kapok, hide, coconut oil, timber, 
sesame and firewood. Reports from 
Bangkok also indicated that the issuance 
of export licences for rice would be 
resumed in October. 

Trade with Indonesia—Orders from 
Djakarta covered only small quantities of 


Other principal exports included | 


menthol crystal, paper, cotton yarn, milk 
products, canned food and other food- 
stuffs. There was no order for cotton 
piecegoods. The drop of exchange rate 
for rupiah made imports more expensive 
for Djakarta importers. 

Trade with Malaya—Consignments of 
fruits, vegetables, canned food, garlic, 
green pea, metals, cotton goods, plastics, 
metalware, garments, rayon goods and 
provisions to Singapore and Malaya 
amounted to about 6,000 tons; Chinese 
products constituted over 50 per cent of 
the tonnage. 

Trade with the Philippines—In spite 
of the fact that authorities in Manila had 
allocated more foreign exchange for 
essential imports, orders reached here 
last fortnight covered only a few hundier 
an 


tons of cotton yarn, wire rope, 
machinery and equipment. 
Trade with Korea—Demand from 


Seoul for paper revived but orders still 
covered only small quantities. There 
were also orders for chemical, pharma- 
ceuticals and HK manufactured goods 
but interest was centred on a small num- 
ber of items only and each transaction 
was limited to a few thousand dollars. 

Trade with Taiwan—Beginning Sep- 
tember 6th, Butterfield and Swire changed 
the route of their ships running between 
HK and Keelung from Formosa Strait to 
eastern coast of Formosa. The action 
was taken on account of the tension over 
the Formosa Strait. The change of 
route involves longer distance, more time 
and higher cost. 

Imports of sesame, groundnut. cement, 
cotton yarn, sugar and other staples from 
Taiwan during the fortnight amounted to 
about 500 tons, a little lower than the 
average fortnightly volume. 

A Formosan trade delegation came 
here during the period to promote trade 
between HK and Taiwan. At present, 
Taiwan sugar, hogs, camphor products, 
canned food and other products are 
hopelessly cornered by similar mainland 
goods. Local dealers complain that sup- 
ply from Taiwan is not as regular as that 
from China and prices are usually higher 
than mainland goods. 

Trade with Cambodia—Phnompenh 
allocated small amounts of American Aid 
funds for essential imports. According 
to a local dealer, Cambodia’s purchases 


financed from US Aid funds are limited 


to goods of US origin and must be 
carried to Cambodia by American 
vessels. Orders reached here from 


Phnompenh during the fortnight were 
mostly financed from Cambodian im- 
porters’ self provided foreign exchange 
and covered only small quantities of 
garlic, gypsum, metals, paper and wheat 
flour. 

Trade with Vietnam—Haiphong pro- 
cured some cement bagpaper, industrial 
chemicals and patent medicines from the 
local market to meet urgent demand 
there. In return, dealers here imported 
some rice, cassia and cement from North 
Vietnam. Cargo movements between 
HK and Haiphong remained irregular. 

Hongkong shipped small quantities of 
medicinal herbs, patent medicines, food- 
stuffs and sundries to Saigon. Importers 
there still could not get as much foreign 
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exchange as they had applied for various 
imports. 

Trade with Burma—A record quantity 
of 1,200 tons of beans, rice, timber and 
other staples arrived from Burma during 
the fortnight. From here, Rangoon 
bought some paper, wheat flour, cement, 
canned food, paints, shoes, sundries and 
provisions; quantities involved, however, 
were small. 

Trade with Australia—There was a 
significant increase in exports to Aus- 
tralia during the fortnight; consignments 
of woodoil, rattanware, tea, cement, cot- 
ton textiles, camphor products and rosin 
totalled about 4,000 tons. Increase in 
import tariff imposed by Australia on 
some artificial fibres had no adverse 
effect on HK exports to Australia. ! 

Trade with Africa—HK manufactures 
constituted the bulk portion of exports to 
East, South and West Africa which 
amounted to 1,200 tons, 800 tons and 
2,500 tons respectively. Demand from 


French West Africa was particularly 
keen. Principal items included cotton 
textiles, shirts, towel, torch, hurricane 
lantern, enamelware, plastics, matches 


and firecrackers. Imports came chiefly 
from South Africa and consisted mainly 
of groundnut oil, fruits, canned food, 
hide, tanning extract, cotton, frozen meat 


and rattan. 
* * * 


Trade in Produce—The market was 
active with demand from Japan, Europe, 
Australia and UK for oilseeds, oils and 
other staples. Trading volume, how- 
ever, was restricted by short stock in 
most cases because dealers here could not 
get adequate supply from China. Imports 
of maize, sesame, groundnut, beans, 
citronella oil and camphor products from 
Cambodia, Taiwan, Thailand and In- 
donesia were limited to small quantities. 

Trade in Metals—Prices in the local 
market for structural steels, base metals 
and other items were firm because local 
demand continued strong while supply of 
steel bars from China was curtailed and 
indents from Europe and Japan remained 
high. Exports were quiet; orders from 
Thailand, Cambodia, Philippines, Singa- 
pore and Malaya covered only insigni- 
ficant quantities of structural steels, pipes, 
wire rope and steel plate. China en- 
quired for blackplate waste waste, zinc 
sheets and zinc ingots but made no pur- 
chase during the fortnight. Demand 
from Japan and Taiwan for scrap metals 
was also weak. 

Trade in Paper—A revival of demand 
from SE Asia and Korea stimulated trad- 
ing in the local market. SE Asia favoured 
Chinese and Japanese products but Korea 
insisted on American and European 
goods. Local demand was strong; sta- 
tionery and printing shops absorbed sub- 
stantial quantities of newsprint, woodfree 


printing, foolscap, manifold and _ art 
printing Paper; cigarette manufacturers 
provided steady demand for cigarette 


paper and aluminum foil; food and other 
industries consumed large quantities of 
straw board, duplex board, cellophane, 
kraft and sulphite. Supply from China 
was curtailed during the fortnight while 
replenishment cost of Japanese products 
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increased on account of higher freight 
charges. 

Trade in Industrial Chemicals—Local 
demand for stearic acid, oxalic acid, 
boric acid, tartaric acid, urea, sodium 
sulphide, caustic soda, lithopone, magne- 
sium sulphite, rubber accelerator and 
carbon black remained steady but quan- 
tities involved were too small to stimulate 
the market. Exports were quiet; there 
were only orders from Taiwan for stearic 
acid and gum arabic and from Korea for 
linseed oil. 

Trade in Pharmaceuticals—Demand 
from Korea, India and Taiwan was 
selective covering small lots of penicillin 
preparations, sulfonamides, quinine, 
saccharine crystal and other fine chemi- 
cals. Local demand for patent medicines 
and fine chemicals remained steady but 
the volume of the business was also small. 
Short stock also restricted the turnover. 

Trade in Cotton Yarn—Local spinners 
sold several large lots of spot goods to 
local weavers and knitters on credit. 
Prices for HK yarn firmed especially after 
new orders arrived from Indonesia, Thai- 
land and Philippines. There were also 
trial orders from US for a total quantity 
of 800,000 pounds of HK yarn. 

Imported brands were very quiet. 
Pakistani brands remained steady on 
short stock but Indian brands (dipped 
under selling pressure. Japanese, Chinese 
and Formosan brands were sluggish. 

Trade in Cotton Piecegoods—Hong- 
kong grey cloth retained steady demand 
from UK, West Germany and West 
Africa; prices firm. HK drill was kept 
steady by normal local demand. HK 
gingham attracted a large number of 
orders from US. 

Chinese grey, which had firmed on 
orders from Indonesia last month, was 
depressed by selling pressure. Dealers 
who had absorbed Chinese grey cloth 
from the spot market last month for In- 
donesia, began to liquidate their holdings 
during the fortnight because Djakarta 
importers did not send L/Cs here to 
cover their purchases. Japanese grey 
cloth and white shirting were kept firm 
by steady local demand. 

Trade in Rice—Bangkok suspended the 
issuance of export licences for rice on 
September Ist. Prices here, however, 
did not skyrocket because local rice mer- 
chants had already imported the bulk of 
rice for the third quarter while supply 
from China remained unrestricted. Re- 
ports from Bangkok also indicated that 
authosities there would resume _ the 
issuance of export licences for rice 
beginning October Ist. 

The import quota of rice for the 
fourth quarter (October/December) re- 
mains at 78,480 tons. 

Trade in Wheat Flour—Hongkong 
brands recovered considerably on im- 
proved local consumption and revived 
demand from Burma, Cambodia, Laos, 
Singapore and Malaya. Imported brands 
also firmed in sympathy with local pro- 
ducts. Dealers here, however, believe 
that the market will become bearish again 
as soon as the mid-Autumn festival is 
over and fresh supplies arrive from China 
and other sources. Demand from SE 
Asia is also uncertain. 


Trade in Sugar—During the first week 
of this month, prices for Taikoo and 
imported brands assumed a firm trend 
when imports from Indonesia, Taiwan and 
China were curtailed and indents of 
Japanese sugar advanced. Towards the 
end of last week, however, the market 
relapsed because exports remained quiet 
while new supply arrived from Taiwan 
and China. 

Trade in Cement—Both local and 
imported brands improved on strong local 
demand and improved exports to North 
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Borneo, Singapore, Malaya, Burma, 
Korea and Australia. Imports from 


China were curtailed during the fortnight. 

Hongkong Products Exhibition—The 
16th Hongkong Products Exhibition will 
be held on the present car park site at 
the corner of Salisbury Road and Nathan 
Road opposite the Peninsula Hotel in 
Kowloon from December 4th 1958 to 
January 5th 1959. The exhibition is 
sponsored by the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


Hongkong’'s Principal Imports in 1957 


PART II 
ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY QUANTITY H.K.$ ITEM, UNIT & COUNTRY QUANTITY H.K.$ 
CHOCOLATE AND CHOCOLATE GROUNDNUTS (PEANUTS), 
PREPARATIONS, (INCLUDING SHELLED (Cyto aces 180,589 12,130,615 
CHOCOLATE CONFECTIONERY) peeeat eae =F 
Cb Deb rage. ata kewsss 1,828,556 6,301,651 Gi. “Africa! Estes eaten 14,537 923,653 
es — E. Africa, Br. ae 62,217 3,652,025 
1,064,133 3,949,014 S. lAftica Jeecetee a 2,394 136,074 
2,929 8,003 Borneo, Br. * 1,197 100,000 
476 1,734 Malaya... 831 72,605 
Australia 3,060 9,726 Africa, n.e.s. 5,080. 296,681 
USAne 108,689 352,826 Cambodia 1,922 122,273 
Macau 428 1,651 China’ eee 54,485 4,254,796 
Austria 2,470 18,292 Indonesia 1,194 84,506 
Belgium 26,472 101,022 Macau... 104 8,790 
Czechoslovakia Ad 3,667 10,504 Philippines 20,677 1,367,367 
France. Geet : 1,314 8,679 Thailand... 14,136 968,632 
Germany, W. 19,414 55,070 Netherlands 1,815 143,213 
Healy sie iejsjsisiron 908 13,314 
Netherlands 564,891 1,574,152 SOYABEANS (Cwt.) ......... 268,175 9,671,507 
Switzerland 29,705 197,664 s kee 5 
’ Es Africas. Brow a -eeeuce ae 1,500 53,087 
THA, CHINA, (LB) i.:.sars seed 14,051,765 25,058,612 SWRA Rea 3/067 94.296 
eae ——— Borneo, Br. 4 450 12,262 
China 10,984,820 20,527,981 Malaya | Vwecans F 2,610 134,800 
Formosa 2,948,910 4,333,758 Africa, mes... , 1,373 54,732 
Macau 118,035 196,873 UISZAS Ue. oraas 10,439 424,530 
pee ai, cS Cambodia 35.219 1,216,035 
TEA, China 212,868 7,658,419 
GO) Boennacunas-“inceoueaeds 1,289,070 4,733,920 Macau 20 924 
———_ Thailand 2 
UX. 2,104 18,853 Pans 8 es 
Ceylon 1,101,473 4,421,372 
ines 53°209 97311 SESAMUMSEED (Cwt.) ...... __147,549 7,892,508 
UIS.A. re 2 ae E. Africa, Br. 2,886 164,725 
Japan 59 , Cambodia 107,510 5,080,918 
Vietnam, N. 87,577 157,798 ae 23°13 ae 
992 4,734 ODUREOun 23,133 1,979,463 
Netherlands , Indonesia 7.794 133.273 
Thailand 
CIGARETTES (Lb.) .....-+++ 4,642,353 47,070,440 pas 11,226 534,123 
U.K 1,599,340 18,004,336 SMOKED RUBBER (Cwt.) 64,186 11,433,546 
IS, Doo s.uIEOyAn ABCA: 599, 336 ae 
he ahs a's Borneo, Br. 44,448 7,681,473 
iaiietralia 5,120 56,927 Malaya 19,538 3,719,313 
U.S.A. 2,927,646 28,335,799 Thailand 200 32,760 
China 23,815 101,400 
apa 1,100 9,600 CREPE RUBBER (Cwt.) ...... 24,695 5,422,786 
Macau 12,776 32,296 aS 
Philippines 9,875 48,003 Borneo, Br. 4,390 639,997 
France 488 3,504 Malaya oes seer eee eeeeeene 20,305 4,785,789 
Germany, 34,028 228,941 
Europe, M.€.8.  --ceceeeeecees 12,000 152,500) TCHARCOAL. (Cwt i ee essecees 954,719 9,239,824 
HIDES OF CATTLE, Borneo, Bray ease coments 619 3,800 
BUFFALOES, HORSES, MULES Malaya - 610,922 7,055,644 
AND ASSES, | UNDRESSED China 340,786 2,153,852 
(CWE) eee a cecveseedecccscte 84,282 —-:11,241,405 Macau 2 24 
—_- |S - ——— Thailand 2,390 26,504 
SE ONTAER We aenaded dor saanert: 647 95,994 
Bornco, Br. sc 1,427 150,543 AMERICAN PINE (DOUGLAS 
Malaya 5,228 720,456 FIR, OREGON PINE), IN THE 
Australia 34 3,250 ROUND (Cu. ft.) .eseeeeee eee 19,181 159,932 
U.S.A. 235 35,000 peeilant on | Beets 
Cambodia 2,499 119,7 Canada 14,622 113,769 
China 45,370 6,829,304 U.S.A. 4,559 46,163 
— ee: 
Thailand 26,578 3,083,055 CU FOUND (ar ft) <<) 247,148. 1,008,038 
Vietnam, S. sesseerereeeeee 1,824 142,336 es : Hee 
inde uses dha Timemine es 247,148 1,093,033 
GROUNDNUTS (PEANUTS), a, 3 Ce 
IN SHELU (Owe) ce -ne ease 4 493, PORT COD TNT TE AROUND 
82 13/A7S bea (Guns ft) eaeror-eeGse cece 281,414 3,945,053 
2,000 80,500 pe a AS 
4,610 327,525 Burmaty ee eee 7,666 109,225 
16,391 1,071,850 Thailand’ etcetera 273,748 3,835,828 


382 


HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 
PART IX 


LAOS 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
tures 6 
Wood, lumber and cork ...... 
Pulp and waste paper 
Textile fibres and waste 
Crude fertilizers and 
minerals, excluding 
petroleum and precious stones 


Metalliferous ores and _ metal 
SOLAN Meme sere c areks thre eiete tances 
Animal & vegetable 


materials, in edible, n.e.s. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 


essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives .......... 
Chemical elements and com- 


pounds 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals 
from coal, petroleum and 
natural gas 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials 
Medicinal 
products 
Essential oils and 


and pharmaceutical 


perfume 


materials; toilet, polishing and 


cleansing preparations = 
Explosives and miscellaneous 


chemical materials and _ pro- 
QUCES: Ae kets cath. 
Leather, leather manufactures, 


n.e.s. & dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) ...... 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 

tures thereate te ne ha tise 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles and related products 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 

RUGS, CS ytd arerwier a aie ave 
Silver, platinum, 

jewellery 
Base metals. oa atcace cous 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than 
Electric machinery, 

andrappliances.. crniataen eer 
Transport equipment ........ 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 

fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags and 

Similar articles) tise 13. ais spine 
Clothing 


Footwear 


electric 
apparatus 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


grant 


247,025 


| | 


135 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

24,493 
94,666 
450,899 
502,684 
916,823 
636,457 
1,008,638 
536,126 
1,044,929 
1,664,816 
2,050 
14,400 
37,455 


96 
8,085 
48,872 


40,025 
110,754 


27,005 
1,117,183 
854,695 


844,104 


10,435 


310 
10,202 


289,027 
2,497,484 
26,426,161 


512,089 
62,087 


6,361,459 
2,936,007 
3,660,633 


2,413,140 
1,875,810 


829,054 
228,927 


412,682 
5,320,272 
1,702,960 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


1957 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Professional, scientific and con- 

trolling instruments; photo- 

graphic & optical goods; 

watches & clocks ........ 1,600 
Miscellaneous anufactured 

articles nieces ts. + science — 

Wotala -prcts. od + BROus eee 503,235 

PHILIPPINES 

DIVISION IMPORTS 

H.K.$ 

Meat and meat preparations .. 13,300 
Dairy products, eggs and honey — 
Fish and fish preparations — 
Cereals and cereal preparations —— 

Fruits and vegetables ........ 2,327,454 

Sugar and sugar preparations .. 8,234,627 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof ...... 14,600 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 

including unmilled cereals) . . 1,199,420 
Miscellaneous food preparations 57,045 
Beverages << <jcms cc's» ca ereraiehs 9) ag 
Tobacco and tobacco manu- 

facttires ss te os cues ce 508,458 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts and oil 

kernels. 26s sc oueln eee eee 1,367,367 
Wood, lumber and cork ...... 297,137 
Pulp and waste paper ........ — 
Textile fibres and waste ...... 2,331,650 
Crude fertilizers and crude 

minerals, excluding coal, 

petroleum and precious stones = 
Animal & vegetable crude 

materials, inedible, n.e.s. 272,284 
Mineral fuels, -lubricants and 

related materials .......... 6,837 
Animal and vegetable oils (not 

essential oils), fats, greases 

and derivatives ........... = 
Chemical elements and com- 

pounds, | >.osct. = + eee eee oe 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 

materiale "92 oo... ». ute cee 5,897 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

Products. kere. SM 41,856 
Essential oils and perfume 

materials; toilet, polishing 

and cleansing preparations .. —= 
Fertilizers, manufactured ..... ae 
Explosives and miscellaneous 

chemical materials and pro- 

GUCte ages oss Spero eee a 
Leather, leather manufactures, 

n.e.s., & dressed furs ...... —_ 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 18,712 
Wood and cork manufactures 

(excluding furniture) ...... 200 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 

factures thereof ........... 10,684 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up i 

articles and related products 729,484 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- : 

CUFOR) Hie. 8h) fo). c..s: <i exeentenenas 
Silver, platinum, gems and aaBiGes 

jewellery ~. 3-2... eens 36,419 
Base metals ....... guelehenereroun pe 
Manufactures of metals ....... 212,003 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


680,967 
2,447,764 


68,662,725 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


9,462 
61,594 
77,981 

822.234 
1,310,330 
126,722 
433,986 
162,416 
1,277,137 
172/264 
46,305 
574,542 
23,000 
2'839 
17,313 
717,079 


15,120 


122,395 
570,512 
2,950,252 
8,352,480 
548,228 
5,927 
840,417 


36,363 
58,986 


46,620 
159,519 
37,242,721. 
861,462 
202,808 


3,127,873 
1,769,907 


September 18, 1958 


DIVISION 


Machinery other than electric. . 
Electric 


machinery, apparatus 
and appliances) ss. =... 40s cls 
Transport equipment ........ 
Prefabricated buildings;  sani- 
tary, plumbing, heating & 
lighting fixtures & fittings 
Furniture and fixtures ........, 
Travel goods, handbags and 
similar articles ........... 
Clothing’ atic c ee pen te 
Rootwearg: <a ae ee 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical 


watches & clocks ......... 
Miscellaneous manufactured arti- 
cles, n.e.s. 


Total 


KOREA, 
DIVISION 


Meat and meat preparations .. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 


Fruits and vegetables ........ 
Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 


manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 
including unmilled cereals) .. 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages 
Oil-seeds, oi] nuts and oil kernels 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 
and reclaimed 


Wood, lumber and cork 


Textile fibres and waste ...... 
Animal “& vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. .. 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials .......... 


Animal and vegetable oils (not 


essential oils), fats, greases 
Bnd derivatives) 6.22. - ss 
Chemical elements and com- 
TE So eee o pina acre Ohaus 


Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
AGGG DAT Toes o's Gov) Slolclotane 
Essential oils and perfume 


materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations 5 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
UCtA Mr eis Cn ete Mi ative os os 
Leather, Teather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) 
Paper, paperboard and manufac- 
tures thereof .......0 02005 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 
mineral manufac- 


Non-metallic 
tures, n.e.8. 


IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 
600 


33,820 


24,404 


121,472 
2,835 


SOUTH 
IMPORTS 


H.K.$ 


6,318,443 
3,637,263 


16,000 
5,090,433 


127,778 


6,294,906 


18,230,849 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 
2,677,502 


256,038 
969,659 
2,208,733 
1,153,244 
282,729 


539,197 
24,939 


182,180 


1,767,618 
4,712 


72,813,345 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 
3,100 
936,762 
1,951 
4,183,574 
49,926 
582,344 
302,134 
286 
1,602,505 
355,369 
23,500 
3,700 
109,656 
589,300 
2,093,590 


183,980 


176,273 
3,421,620 
6,507,202 
5,482,337 


136,127 
15,397 


1,347,998 


4,088 
120,896 


42,430 
11,916,161 
18,029,569 

121,761 


DIVISION 


Silver, platinum, 

jewellery 
Base:‘metale 1240 Se okels oc das 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric 
Electric machinery, apparatus 

and appliances 
Transport equipment ........ 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 

plumbing, heating & lighting 


gems 


fixtures & fittings cicceenane 
Furniture and fixtures ...... 
Travel goods, handbags. and 
similar articles .......... 
Clothing: 96:2 Se at sicmpie Oe ree 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
‘ graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, n.e.s.  ........... 
Total. acceso eee 
VIETNAM, 

DIVISION 


Live animals, chiefly for food .. 
Meat and meat Preparations ... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cerealg and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 
manyfactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not 
including unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations 


Beverages 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 
tureg 
Oil-seeds, oil 
kernels 
Crude rubber, including synthe- 
tic and reclaimed 
Textile fibres and waste 


Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, excluding coal, 
petroleum and precious 
STONES csiiweecrcesswsnes 

Metalliferous ores and metal 
SCIAP, civiateic sfesnvemincsus step ene 

Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. .. 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials ......... 

Animal and vegetable oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives ........+--+ 

Chemical elements and com- 
DOUNGS ly flees alece te iusiel 

Mineral tar and crude chemicals 
from coal, petroleum and 


natural gas 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 

materials 
Medicinal 


products 


and pharmaceutical 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


103,088 


28,950 


21,642,301 


NORTH 
IMPORTS 
H.K..$ 


152,090 
40,054 
40,846 

380,351 

12,750,269 
1,626,241 


865,732 
92,790 


2,376,467 
2,232,036 


307,227 


383 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 


268,330 
3,772,924 
783,516 
1,642,236 


259,071 
221,276 
326,288 

34,915 


1,303 
902,691 


3,553,468 
1,256,876 


71,366,430 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


816 
496,242 
5,759 
2,730 
95,016 
447,962 


64,908 


34,044 
241,557 


535,956 


1,550,379 
337,243 


1,350 
14,922 
388,982 


52,842 


2,323,873 
968,549 


85,460 
399,659 


371,883 


384 


DIVISION 


Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations . 

Fertilizers, manufactured al 

Explosives and miscellaneous 
chemical materials and pro- 
AUCHSS esis sa tee eusis es eis 

Leather, leather manufactures, 
n.e.s., & dressed furs 

Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. 

Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) 

Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof ::....... 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products . 


Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
CUES, Fics lore ell cise tele ol su sus 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
Fowellery.. icvcnevarotes weetors corae ce 
Basemmetals, o scts crenensicisene cisiccs 


Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric . 


Electric machinery, apparatus 
ana) apphances:) (oss csi «cle 
Transport equipment ....... 
Furniture and fixtures ...... 
Travel goods, handbags and 
Similarvarticles! Pm snc ce 
Clothing oc. see sees ees rete 
FGOtwear. oe «i isuas dos slacieess 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 


watches & clocks 
Miscellaneous manufactured ar- 
ticles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food .... 


MCHC hC Oe Ont nO ata 


Total 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


1,765,496 


6,350 


10,260 
271,000 


6,520 
200 


22,937,956 


VIETNAM, SOUTH 


DIVISION 


Meat and meat Preparations .. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations .... 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations . 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and 

manufactures thereof 


Miscellaneous food preparations 
Beverages. son auseuunicbc abies 
Tobacco and tobacco manufac- 

tures 


Hides, skins and fur _ skins, 
tindressed! ccanwnanid ae scclan 6 
Crude fertilizers and crude 
minerals, excluding coal, 


petroleum and precious stones 


IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 


210,750 
1,017,673 
180,229 


295,900 


142,445 


118,064 


EXPORTS 


H.K.$ 


20,920 
2,228,579 
515,887 


158,304 
1,304,372 


37,230 
1,472,675 
14,434,508 
102,468 
1,960 
97,136 
171,905 
66,420 


49,796 
30,430 


900 
13,447 


115,246 
242,851 


30,485,166 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 

25,128 
2,907 
318,226 
498,987 
1,508,863 
7,654,197 


21,097 
707,531 
407,868 


89,274 


12,380 


DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Animal & vegetable crude 
materials, inedible, n.e.s. 1,772,117 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and 
related materials ......... — 
Animal and vegetable ‘oils (not 
essential oils), fats, greases 
and derivatives. sii-)..oiee ents 35,850 
Chemical elements and com- 
pounds .chiaser. octane state —_— 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring 
materials; @ )erereteieicnerolen sienna —_ 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products) #.)cisctecsrataner onekaheterte —_— 
Essential oils and perfume 
materials; toilet, polishing and 
cleansing preparations .... _ 
Leather, leather manufactures 
n.e.s., & dressed furg ..... 275,000 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. ... —_ 
Wood and cork manufactures 
(excluding furniture) ..... _ 
Paper, paperboard and manu- 
factures thereof .......... — 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles and related products 294,728 
Non-metallic mineral manufac- 
CUTeS; MELSs, sip eel eke ayo eneraliata _ 
Silver, platinum, gems and 
jewellery. esate Seiooe oon ad 
Base: :metale® “3220 2 oe ee — 
Manufactures of metals ..... — 
Machinery other than electric . a 
Electric machinery, apparatus 
and appliances .......... — 
Transport equipment ....... 65 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, 
plumbing, heating & lighting 
Axtures’ & fittings .). ce susie —_— 
Furniture and fixtures ....... — 
Travel goods, handbags and 
Similar axticles: | (ajc sides _ 
Clothing.) s-amiveuere exennemeenstete — 
Footweart 4. cus. seenelenes lente — 
Professional, scientific and con- 
trolling instruments; photo- 
graphic & optical goods; 
watches & clocks ........ 18,162 
Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles, nies. ssn eeeieeeee 200 
Live animals, not for food .... — 
Total, @ sot. ste naateyatans etree 4,361,273 
U.S.S.R. 
DIVISION IMPORTS 
H.K.$ 
Chemical elements and com- 
Pounds © ous ase ae 2,707 
Total. A<cVe RRR eee 2,707 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


REVIEW 


" EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


7,217,633 
54,056 


1,890 
938 
67,348 
110,061 


15,969 


27,638 
1,050 
314,973 
661,591 
49,643 
39,909 
30,065 
105,488 
2,076,902 
134,198 
7,687,002 
58,140 
107,660 
6,169 


176,236 
497,381 


530,398 


1,867,235 
822 


"33,086,853 


EXPORTS 
H.K.$ 


